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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


DANGER 


War has stepped up the traffic through places of 
business and industry. Multiplied the number of 
salesmen, customers and tradesmen. Increased the 
percentage of inexperienced workers. 

And the tempo of war...the necessity for speed 
... means “go” every hour of the day. Things must 
be done... now. Right now! 

The industrial pace of a nation at war has in- 
creased the danger of accident to the individual. But 
war writes no changes in the statutes regarding /iabil- 
ity for accident. Management still must reckon with 


the payment of damages and the cost of law suits. 


SIGN 


Accordingly, executives who are aware of their re- 
sponsibilities are relying on general liability insur- 
ance as never before. They are turning to casualty 
companies for protection that is keyed to today. 
See your Maryland agent or broker for full par- 


ticulars. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


Powerful advertisements like this make it easier for 
Maryland agents and brokers to sell insurance. 
Maryland advertising appears regularly in 
TIME ° NEWSWEEK e- U.S. NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
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RYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brok 
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“Now they tell me-— 


I shouldn’t have used it on an oil fire!” 





@® This man thought he was doing 
his duty when he ran for an extin- 
guisher and turned it on a little 
fire. But nobody had told him that 
different classes of fire call for dif- 
ferent fire-fighting methods. So he 
used a good extinguisher against the 
wrong fire—and the blaze soon got 
out of hand. 

The way to make trained fire 


fighters out of your men is to stage 
demonstrations. Put your own ex- 
tinguishers into action against real 
fires. Explain the different classes of 
fire and the right way to fight each. 
A booklet prepared by Walter Kidde 
& Company tells how to make the 
demonstration interesting and in- 
structive. Write today for free copy 
of “How to Teach Fire Fighting.” 


ae 
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WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY. INC., 1217 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 





YOU SAVE 
THREE WAYS 


in buying business 
machine supplies under 


BURROUGHS DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE PLANS 


You save 10% to 40%, discounts on some types 
of supplies beginning with orders for as little 
as $10 worth. 


It is easier to earn discounts, because they are 
based on combined purchases of various types 
of supplies: for example, purchases of carbon 
paper help you earn larger discounts on rib- 
bons, and vice versa. 


You are assured fresh supplies, without storage 
problems, because delivery of supplies is made 
as you need them. 
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* * * 


Burroughs produces high quality roll paper and 
ribbons for practically all makes of business ma- 
chines, carbon paper for every need, journal paper 
and other supplies. For full details concerning prices 
and terms, call your local Burroughs office or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 





STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporati: 


1943 Range Novembe 
High Low 

Aetna Casualty 
Aetna Insurance 
Aetna Life 
Agricultural 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


& Surety 
Company 
Insurance Company 
Insurance Company 
Alliance Ins. Company 
Casualty Company 
Equitable Assur. Co. 
Home Fire Assur. C 

Ins. Co. (Newark) 
Re-Insurance Company 
American Reserve Ins. Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Baltimore American Ins. Company 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company 
Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Ins. Association 
‘arolina Insurance Company 
ity of New York Ins. Company 
‘onnecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. 
‘ontinental Casualty Company 
sontinental Insurance Company 
lagle Fire Insurance Company 
Imployers Reinsurance Corp. 
{xcess Ins. Co. of America 
‘ederal Insurance Company 
idelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
‘idelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 
ire Assoc. of Philadelphia 
‘ireman’s Fund Ins. Company 
iremen’s Ins. Co. (Newark) 
‘ranklin Fire Ins. Co. 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
Gibraltar F. & } Ins. Co. 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Ins. Company 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. 
Great American Insurance 
Halifax Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire ~~ e Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. 
Home Insurance Company 
Homestead Fire Insurance 
Ins. Co. of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. ¥ 
Knickerbocker Ins. Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 

Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. ¢ 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Liberty Ins. Company 
National Union Fire Ins. Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Company 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Ins. Company 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company 

Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Preferred Accident Ins. Company 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. 
Reinsurance Corp. of New Y 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas 

Rhode Island Insurance Company 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Company 
Standard Accident Ins. Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 

U. S. Fid. & Guaranty Company 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 

LU. S. Guarantee Company 
Westchester Fire Ins. Company 


Company 
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Best's 
Insurance News 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. 
EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, Wi 
Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: 9 
Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th of the 
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1939 1 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 194) werch June Sept Dec 
* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
Casualty Fire 
43 1942 1943 1942 


326.7 287.8 185.7 183.0 

327.5 282.6 189.0 173.2 

330.6 264.9 193.8 159.4 

331.2 253.7 193.5 149.3 

338.1 265.1 197.2 160.5 

347.5 279.0 201.1 163.0 

355.8 285.6 199.9 165.4 

356.1 291.5 201.8 167.1 

363.0 297.0 203.8 171.9 

. 359.2 302.4 202.0 176.1 
A 302.3 191.6 174.2 


N LINE with the downward trend of the general 
securities markets which were affected by talk of an 
early peace, fire and casualty insurance shares reacted 
sharply last month, the first major break in these issues 
since April, 1942. At the month end the fire stock index 
was 191.64, the lowest point reached in nine months, 
while the casualty index at 348.12 was the lowest since 
June 30. However, both classes remain well above the 
closing prices on December 31, 1942, the gain for the 
fire stocks over eleven months being almost 8% and for 
the casualty stock almost 11%. 


Fire Stocks 


Only six of the fifty fire stocks indexed resisted the 
downward trend last month and of these two recorded 
no change. The two heaviest declines were registered 
by Continental and Fidelity-Phenix, each of which were 
ff more than 5 points. Other important market changes 
ere Home—154, Insurance of N. A.—334, Hartford 


VA . 
2% and Great American—1%. 


Casualty Stocks 


_Five of the twenty casualty stocks recorded small 


ris : \f . 
ses in November and one issue was unchanged. Among 


he principal declines were Continental Casualty—3 i, 
ew Amsterdam ~23% and U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty 
1%. U. S. Guarantee, which dropped 7 points in 
tober, showed a further decline of 3 points last month 

wf rok points under its market price on December 
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**] CALL THIS 
REAL SERVICE!” 








@ “Every time I am confronted with an 
unusual risk, I take my problem to North 
America. I have found that it is wiser to 
custom-make insurance to the client’s need, 
than to try to fit the risk to the ready- 
made policy.” 


North America has the background 
and facilities to give you complete 
cooperation on out-of-the-ordinary 
types of insurance, to meet almost 
every situation. Next time, try North 
America. 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 
Philadelphia 


and its affiliated companies write practically 


every form of insurance except life 


SERVICE OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


* BUY WAR BONDS * PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE * 
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Something to 
aste in your hat! 


Rican ARE PLANNING A TRIP to New York City, here 
are three suggestions which may save you (and your 
fellow travelers) needless inconvenience and discomfort: 


1. Write or wire for room res- 
ervations at Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia as early as you can. (As you 
know, Manhattan is crowded 
... it will help a great deal if 
you give us the hour of arrival, 
and day of departure. ) 


2. Cancel unwanted reservations 

y ’ S 
promptly. (You’ll be doing another 
traveler a great favor, because 
then he’ll be able to get the room 
you no longer want.) 


ie 
<<a =- = 


3. If at all possible, please try to 
check out as early in the day as 
you can. (By doing so, you help 
us accommodate another guest 
; who otherwise would have to 
\\O\, waste precious time.) 
. \* 


BP your stay at Hotel Pennsylvania, you'll 
find that while certain inconveniences are unavoidable 
in wartime, the really important services will be main- 
tained: comfortable rooms, delicious meals, and restful 
relaxation, 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


COMPANY DEVELOPME 


SUMMARY of the insurance company evelopmeny 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent mons 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examin 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired Compania! 


ALABAMA 
Licensed 
Caledonian American Insurance Co. ........ New York, Nj 
Washington Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .....St. Louis, \f 


ARKANSAS 
Licensed 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. ............. Newark, XN, | 
Coal Operators Casualty Co. 2.......0006i0000: Pittsburgh, P, 
Cseeral EOSUTRRCE COP. 200 coccscaccsess Fort Worth, Teg 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co. ....Glen Cove, Ny 
Nortuwest Casualty Co. .......eccccccsece0ss CRI EE 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. ................ Charlotte, N,¢ 
Potomac Insurance Co. of D. C. .......... Washington, D, 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Co. .............. Philadelphia, 


CALIFORNIA 
New Company 


Commercial Fishermen’s Inter-Ins. Exchange ..San Pedro, (j 


Licensed 
Badger Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ 02052005 Milwaukee, Wi 
Employers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........20.0000. Wausau, Wis 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pi: 
Manufacturers Fire Ins. Co. ..........scc00e Philadelphia, Py 
Security National Fire Ins. Co. .............. Galveston, Texas 

CONNECTICUT 
Licensed 


Home Title Guaranty Company 3rooklyn, N. J 


FLORIDA 

Licensed 
Citizens Casualty Co. of New York ........ New York, N. J 
Northern Siutual Casualty Co. 2... cccevccccacs Chicago, ! 
South Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. ............../ Atlanta, (a 


GEORGIA 
Examined 
Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............Savannah, & 


HAWAII 
Licensed 
ipemee Pave Teeuramee Go. 6c ccs cc cicceccee Greensboro, N. ¢ 
ILLINOIS 


Licensed 
Jefferson Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Licensed 


PS Galveston, Tex 


Beneficial Casualty Insurance Co. .......... Los Angeles, (4 


Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Peoria, ll 








® Whether your in- 


terest is in life, fire, surety, marine or casualty 
insurance—there is a BEST'S PUBLICATION 
or SERVICE to fit your needs and—your pocket- 
book. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MINNESOTA 
Ceased Business 


United Retail Merchants Underwriting Ass'n. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Licensed 
Atlas Mutual Insurance Co. .............+-. Kansas City, Mo. 
Implement Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Grand Forks, N. D. 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix Indemnity Company New York, N. Y. 
Quaker City F. & M. Insurance Co. ........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Withdrew 
meee) Casualty Co, . ...2....0000scscccccsee Peoria, III. 
National Mutual Casualty Co. ................... Tulsa, Okla. 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. ...............- Providence, R. I. 
rlotte, N.¢ MISSOURI 
ngton, D, ( Licensed 


1delphia, P, George Rogers Clark Casualty Co. .............- Rockford, Ill. 


MONTANA 
Licensed 


| Pedro, C4 Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Ind. Exch. ..... Denver, Colo. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


vaukee, WV New Companies 

-ausau, Wis Carolina Casualty Insurance Co. ............ Burlington, N. C. 
\delphia, Pull North State Insurance Co. ...........-.0+-5- Charlotte, N. C. 
delphia, Py 


eston, Texy OHIO 
Licensed 


Beneficial Casualty Insurance Co. ..........Los Angeles, Cal. 
Excess Mutual Reinsurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Examined 
Elevator Mutual Insurance Co. ............ Wapakoneta, Ohio 
Merchants & Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co...Mansfield, Ohio 
Retail Druggists Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Richland County Mutual Ins. Co. ............ Mansfield, Ohio 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
DECEMBER 


vannah, (2 


_ a Nov. 28-Dec. I—National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
boro, N. ( Winter meeting. To be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. 


December | —Institute of Life Insurance. Annual meeting. To be 
Louis, M held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
1-2 —American Management Association Insurance Con- 
ference. To be held at the Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
ton, Texas 2-3 —Association of Life Insurance Presidents. Annual 
igeles, Ca. meeting. To be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Peoria, lll New York City. 
7 —Western Hail & Adjustment Association. Annual 
meeting. To be held in Chicago, Illinois. (No 
Hotel mentioned.) 
9 —lInsurance Advertising Conference. Mid-year meet- 
ing. To be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. 
22 —Insurance Federation of New York. Annual meet- 
ing. To be held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 


JANUARY 
January 11-12—National Association of Accident & Health Under- 
writers. Mid-year meeting. To be held at the 


Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa, 
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The Middle West’s 
Most Unique Audience. 


The readers of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce include a high percent- 
age of the business men of the Middle 
Western states. 


If you could hand-pick an audience 
comprised of the best insurance 
agents and brokers, the executives of 
the most successful industrial con- 
cerns, the officers of the more pro- 
gressive banks, and the leading retail 
and wholesale merchants, you would 
have a close approximation of the 
daily readers of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 


That is why some say the readers’ 
list of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce makes up "the Middle West's 
most unique audience." 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerre 


“All the News a Busy Man Has Time to Read” 


12 East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





REINSURANCE 


QUALIFIED IN 
ALL STATES 

U. S. TREASURY 
CANADA 
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BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEW FOF 





#** Last month we presented a study of the operating 
expenses of stock fire and casualty insurance companies. 
This month we look at the operating ratios in the mu- 
tual field. We hesitated to make this study as the mutual 
carriers operate on a variety of plans and the averages 
are subject to considerable deviation. Although there is 
no “average” mutual company, many of the averages 
are interesting and not without value. The summary 
article is on page 13. 


#kt The House Judiciary Committee voted favorably 
on H.R. 3270 by a margin of 17 to 4. This bill and an 
identical measure now before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee afirm the intent of Congress that the regulation 
of the business of insurance remain within the control 
of the several states and that the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act not be applicable to the insurance business. 
Supporters of the bill hope to bring the measure before 
the House as soon as the general tax bill is settled. 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen of New 
York has released a letter to Senator Van Nuys, chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, outlining the 
provisions of the New York Insurance Law regulating 
fire insurance rates and rating organizations and how 
the provisions are administered by the department. This 
letter is reproduced on page 14. 


*** The new program for writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, involving four elective plans and 
the principle of proportionately lower expense allow- 
aces for larger risks, is now approved or effective in 
more than half of the states in which private carriers 
may transact compensation insurance, although it has, 
at least temporarily, received a serious set-back in New 
York State through rejection by the Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board which acts in an advisory capacity 
to the New York Insurance Department. A general 
review of this program and a list of the states which 
have taken action on it appears on page 15. 


*** The fire and casualty surety business of the United 
States has been built upon certain fundamental condi- 
tions. In looking to the postwar future, we may make 
a mistake in assuming that these conditions are per- 
manent. A leading insurance executive, seeking to be 
Prepared for the future, has been giving considerable 
thought to these factors and outlines six fundamental 
conditions in the article What of the Future, on page 17. 
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**x*x The insurance business is based on scientific prin- 
ciples, more or less refined and more or less abused in 
their application. Occasionally they are ignored or per- 
verted. According to the past president of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, the business suffers from schizophre- 
nia—it is torn between the desires of the manager, the 
salesman, and the actuary. The author suggests that 
insurance interests would do well to set up a research 
organization to study thought and practice in all phases 
of insurance. The article appears under the title /nsur- 
ance Research, on page 19. 


**k* Public relations is a relatively new business or 
viewpoint and is not an easy one to understand or 
practice. It is often confused with publicity and with 
advertising. The recently appointed public relations 
counsel of the National Association of Insurance Agents 
outlines what public relations is and what the National 
Association proposes to do about it in the article 
N.A.1.A. Public Relations, on page 21. 


**x*k In August we ran an article outlining an actual 
Use & Occupancy Loss Adjustment which spotlighted 
some of the complex problems arising out of use and 
occupancy policies due to priorities and War Produc- 
tion Board order L41—prohibiting repairs. That article 
proved so popular that we are including the story of 
another actual loss settlement in a warehouse fire under 
the heading Fire Loss Adjustment, on page 23. 


**x*x The airplane’s postwar future is an important 
question today. Some people are indifferent to its po- 
tentialities, others believe it will replace all other present 
types of transportation. The president of the United 
Air Lines briefly clarifies the present perspective of 
postwar flight in the article Postwar Air Transport, on 
page 24. Following on the next page is a discussion of 
British Aviation Insurance from one of our English 
contemporaries. 


**k* Tn our September issue we discussed the real party 
and interest rule as affected by a recent decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals. This month we pursue 
the matter further with a study of the subject in Penn- 
sylvania. This has long been the subject of conflicting 
thought among lawyers and judges, some courts holding 
that a payment under a loan receipt is just what it 
purports to be—a loan—while others have held that the 
loan receipt is a mere subterfuge and the insurance com- 
pany becomes the real party in interest. Further dis- 
cussion is on page 35. 


xxx One of the greatest problems in industry today is 
to reduce the huge losses caused by non-occupational dis- 
abilities, as such disabilities cause about 14 times the 
absenteeism which results from occupational disabilities. 
As an outline of practices that might be helpful in some 
of our own communities, the medical officer of Canadian 
Industries Limited tells what the medical program in 
Canada is accomplishing in A Good Neighbor Looks to 
Health, on page 43. 








Our war effort would quickly stall if it were not 
for the oil industry’s amazing record of supply- 
ing too much, too soon for the axis. In giving 
security to the outstanding achievements of 


American industry, we are con- 
tinuously “Serving the Leaders.“ 


MTED STATES 
RANTEE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


JUNE 30, 1943 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 


U. S. Govt. Bonds, at amortized Reserve for losses and loss 
values ......... wees. - $1,881,632.09 adjustment expenses . . ..$ 836,331.58 


Other bonds, at amortized values 144,827.52 Reserve for unearned premiums... 575,761.15 
Cash in Banks and Office ...... 688,303.32 Reserve for taxes .......... . 148,000.00 
Stocks, at market values ........ 185,258.75 Contingency Reserve ee Tee 39,546.23 
First Mortgage Loans ......... 113,372.7] Other Reserves ................ 22,733.27 
Collateral Loans ............ 18,500.00 Total Liabilities ............ .$1,622,372.23 


Uncollected Premiums ’ 
(less than ninety days due) .. 67,640.02 Capital ........... $750,000.00 
Surplus ............. 750,000.00 


Accrued Interest ............... 10,253.81 
SURPLUS TO 
al til ee tae POLICYHOLDERS ...........$1,500,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets . _ .$3,122,372.23 , | Te eee $3, 122,372.23 


Securities carried at $317,251.26 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Specializing in Casualty Reinsurance, 


Excess Covers, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Home Office New York Office 
KEENE, N. H. 116 JOHN STREET 
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JALTY NE 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
Mutual Companies 


sented a study of the 

operating expenses of 
the stock fire and casualty 
insurance companies based 
on a detailed analysis of 
the underwriting disburse- 
ments of nearly 350 indi- 
vidual companies. This 
month we look at the mu- 
tual operating expenses 
based on a study of 75 cas- 
walty mutuals and 34 fire 


[ month we pre- 


MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 


1941 
To agents ‘ 14.6 
Field supervision : 3.1 
Inspections, etc. 2.3 
Salaries and fees ‘ 7.6 
Taxes J 2.6 
All other ... J 4.4 


Total Expenses 34.6 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


1941 
To agents A 9.0 
Branch office salaries 
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three groups shown at the 
end of the tables on page 
52 is possibly more signifi- 
cant than the aggregates 
for the whole group. Total 
expenses for the smallest 
group average about 30%. 
while expenses for the 
twelve largest companies 
average 10 points less. Av- 
erage commissions also 
drop from nearly 15% to 
under 7% and home office 


Inspections and audits 
Taxes 


mutuals. Aggregate fig- 
ures in the mutual field are 
inclined to be misleading 
unless cognizance is taken 
of the varying plans of op- 
erations followed by the companies and the wide differ- 
ence in size of the companies and classes of business 
transacted. For example, nearly one-quarter of the cas- 
ualty companies obtain business direct and nearly an addi- 
tional quarter list commissions at less than 10%, indi- 
cating that at least a portion of business is secured 
direct. In contrast, one small accident and health com- 
pany reports policy fees and commissions of 70%, while 
another much larger company writing $26,600,000 in 
premiums pays commissions of 30%. Commission dif- 
ferences in the fire field were not so great but range 
from zero to 26%. Variations in loss ratio because of 
different classes of risks written are even greater. There 
is no average mutual company. 

There are many more mutual fire companies than 
mutual casualty companies, but the total premium vol- 
ume developed in the mutual fire field is only one-half 
the net premiums written by the casualty mutuals, al 
though ten years ago the casualty mutuals wrote less 
business than the fire mutuals. Only five of the mutual 
fre companies included in this study wrote more than 
$5,000,000 in annual premiums in 1942 as against 
twelve casualty mutuals reporting premium writings 
m excess of this figure. Moreover, the largest fire 
writer reported just over $8,000,000 in premiums as 
compared with nearly $80,000,000 for the largest cas- 
ualty writer. 

Total expenses in the mutual casualty field have de- 
clined more than two points in the last two years as 
Premium volume has risen sharply due to increased 
workmen’s compensation business derived from bulging 
war payrolls. As almost half the casualty mutuals wrote 
less than $1,000,000 in annual premiums and the twelve 
‘ompanies reporting writings in excess of $5,000,000 
Wrote over three times the volume reported by the other 


sixty-three companies, the breakdown in expenses into 
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8. 

J 3. 3. 

Home office salaries ‘ 3. 3. 
I. I. 

ti I. 

3. 3. 


salaries from 7% to under 
3%. 
The reason for the small 
number of mutual fire 
companies in our group is 
that we tried to make it representative and excluded such 
special groups as the Associated Factory Mutuals, the 
Mill Mutuals and companies operating on the assessment 
plan. With two exceptions, all companies included in the 
group transact more than $500,000 premiums annually. 
Nevertheless, there is considerable variation as commis- 
sions vary from zero to 26%, field supervision and in- 
spections from zero to 9% and salaries from 3% to 
24%, making an over-all variation in total underwriting 
expenses between 19% and 47%. 


3. 22.0 


Loss Ratio Spread 


Although there is not nearly so large a spread be- 
tween stock and mutual fire expenses as there is between 
such companies in the casualty field, there exists a very 
different situation as regards losses. The mutual casualty 
loss ratio is about six points higher than the average 
loss ratio for stock casualty companies, while the mutual 
fire loss ratio is many points below the average loss 
ratio of the stock fire companies. As a result, the spread 
between the combined loss and expense ratio of the 
stock and mutual companies is about ten points in the 
casualty field and about twenty points in the fire field. 
Just as the preponderance of workmen’s compensation 
business increases the average mutual casualty loss ratio, 
the preponderance of strictly fire business tends to keep 
the fire mutual’s loss ratio at a lower level. The stock 
casualty companies are enjoying very low loss ratios 
on fidelity and surety business which the casualty mu- 
tuals do not generally write, while ocean marine and 
automobile lines (not widely written by fire mutuals) 
are relatively high loss ratio business. However, these 
lines normally carry a lower acquisition expense. The 
particularly high losses on ocean marine and the drop in 
motor vehicle writings further distort results this year. 
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STATE SUPERVISION 


UPERINTENDENT of Insur- 

ance Robert E. Dineen of New 
York has released the following 
letter written to Senator Van Nuys 
regarding the pending insurance 
bills : 


November 18, 1943 


Hon. Frederick Van Nuys 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


Re: S. 1362 (H.R. 3269 and 3270) 


My dear Senator Van Nuys: 

This letter supplements my letter 
to you under date of October 7th. 

We have just completed a review 
of the stenographic transcript of the 
hearings conducted before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in connection with the 
above bills. The transcript makes 
plain that the proposed legislation 
has been carefully examined. We 
did not find, however, that the at- 
tention of the Committee was di- 
rected to the details of any specific 
state regulatory statute. We think 
it might be of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Congress if we were to 
summarize in a brief way the pro- 
visions of the New York Insurance 
Law regulating fire insurance rates 
and rating organizations and to 
point out how these statutory provi- 
sions are administered by this De- 
partment. 

In New York rating organiza- 
tions are permitted by law and can- 
not function without a license. Such 
organizations are required to file 
with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance their articles of agreement, by- 
laws, et cetera, and the names of 
insurers for which they make rates. 
They are examined periodically by 
this Department in the same manner 
in which we examine an insurance 
company. They are directed to sup- 
ply to any insured upon demand all 
pertinent information relating to the 
insured’s rate and must provide a 
machinery for appeals. No insurer 
is permitted to contribute or give 
financial aid to any rating organiza- 
tion which has violated the Insur- 
ance Law. 
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Rating organizations and insurers 
are both permitted to make and file 
rates. However, insurers are not 
compelled to join rating organiza- 
tions but may function individually 
in rate making. The privilege of 
rate making is subject to rigid re- 
strictions. The statute prescribes the 
factors and elements which must be 
considered in making rates such as 
reasonableness, adequacy, absence of 
discrimination, previous loss experi- 
ence, hazards, dividends, profits, et 
cetera. The various insurers are di- 
rected by the statute to file their 
statistical data and such other data 
as the Superintendent may direct 
with the rating organization of which 
they are a member or subscriber. 
They are required, upon the request 


“regard as highly detrimental” 


of the Superintendent, to file with 
this Department all the material 
which they used in promulgating 
rates. Individual insurers are, of 
course, subject to detailed examina- 
tions by this Department. Thus, the 
Department has a complete check 
and cross-check on all rates filed. 

To complete the picture, the 
Superintendent has the power to re- 
ject any rate filing which is inade- 
quate, excessive, unfairly discrimi- 
natory or otherwise unreasonable 
and to order rates to be adjusted up 


or down, a right which is frequent) 
exercised. The insurers and ratiny 
organizations are protected agains 
arbitrary action on the part of the 
Superintendent by appropriate pro. 
visions for judicial review, Th 
statute is flexible enough to provik 
for uniform percentage increases 
decreases in rates in order to cove 
particular situations. Unless an ¢. 
ception is made, however, all rating 
organizations or insurers are hel 
to the rate schedules adopted. Crin. 
inal penalties as well as fines my 
be imposed upon violators of th 
statute. 

New York State has a comprehen. 
sive anti-trust statute (Section 3 
of the General Business Law), | 
is manifest that under the ati 
procedure outlined above insures 
are not allowed to resort to unre 
stricted competition. The Legis 
ture of this state has concluded, ani 
in our judgment wisely so, that thet 
type of competition is not in the 
public interest since it is apt to 
jeopardize the financial integrity oi 
insurers and if allowed to run it 
full course, would ultimately result 
in driving small but responsible ir 
surers out of business. 

We make no claim that our sti: 
utes are perfect and there is stil 
room for improvement. We do sa, 
however, that even in their present 
form our statutes give us a substat- 
tial degree of control over fire it- 
surers, rating organizations ani 
rates and that that control serves t0 
protect the hundreds of thousand 
of policyholders in this state whos 
interests are the first responsibility 
of this Department. 

This Department would regards 
highly detrimental to the interest 
of the people of this state any Fet 
eral developments, either in the form 
of judicial decisions or Congr 
sional action or inaction, whith 
would make it illegal for insures 
and rating organizations in this stat 
to follow the spirit and letter of ott 
statutes. 


Respectfully yours, 


(signed) ROBERT E. DINEEN 
Superintendent of Insurant 
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OMPENSATION 


HE new program for 
[esting workmen's 
compensation insur- 
ance, involving four elec- 
tive plans and the principle 
of proportionately lower 
expense allowances for 
larger risks, is now ap- 
proved or effective in more 
than half of the states in 
which private carriers may 
transact compensation in- 
surance, although it has, at 
least temporarily, received 
a serious set-back in New 
York State through rejec- 
tion by the Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board, 
which acts in an advisory 
capacity to the New York 
Insurance Department. 
The heart of the pro- 
gram is, first, the reduction 
of expense allowances in 
the computation of workmen’s compensation premiums 
on large risks, such reductions increasing with the size 
of the standard premium, and second, in the extension 
of retrospective rating. All of the basic elements of the 
program were devised by the Association of Gasualty 
and Surety Executives through its Casualty Research 
Committee, and the plans are primarily designed to 
recognize that normal expense allowances, while no 
more than adequate on smaller risks, can well be reduced 
on annual premiums of $1,000 and upwards, because 
the cost of handling and’ servicing such risks does not 
increase in relation to premium. It has been among the 
larger compensation risks that mutual carriers have been 
most successful in writing business, and it is in this 
held that stock companies have sought to improve their 
competitive position. 


Basis 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 


State 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
D. of C. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
lowa 

*Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 

*North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 

*Texas intrastate 
Vermont interstate 

* Qualified approval. 


interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
intrastate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 
interstate 


Plans Introduced Nationwide 


The plans were adopted by the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance for introduction nation- 
wide, with the important provision of a higher expense 
allowance for non-stock carriers. The expense differ- 
ential gives the non-stock carriers a greater working 
margin, within which policyholder dividend scales may 
be stabilized. 

_Excluding the seven monopolistic states and Missis- 
Sipp!, which has no compensation law, the plans have 
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STATE ACTIONS ON NEW COMPENSATION RATING PLANS 


DEVELOPMENTS 


been introduced in forty 
states and the District of 
Columbia. In some states 
the plans became effective 
on filing by the National 
Council, and in others ap- 
proval was required. The 
table here presented shows 
the states in which the plan 
is approved or effective, 
the effective date, and 
whether on an interstate or 
intrastate rating basis. 


Effective or 
Approved 
approved 
approved 
effective 
approved 
approved 

disapproved 
effective 
effective 
effective 
approved 
approved 
approved 
approved 
approved 
effective 
effective 
approved 
effective 
approved 
approved 
effective 
effective 
approved 
approved 


As of 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
7/1/43 


10/1/43 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
11/30/43 
10/1/43 
7/30/43 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
10/22/43 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
7/1/43 
10/1/43 
10/1/43 
1/1/44 
10/1/43 


Qualified Approval 


In Texas and North 
Carolina the plans were 
approved, but the non- 
stock expense differential 
was disapproved. This will 
require all companies to 
use the plans on a single 
rating basis—that origi- 
nally proposed by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. 


New York Status 


A tie vote on the program in the governing commit- 
tee of the Compensation Insurance Rating Board (two 
stock companies voting for, one mutual and the state 
fund voting against the plan, one mutual not voting) 
was resolved by the negative vote of General Manager 
Henry D. Sayer, who presented a four-page opinion 
in support of his decision. Where a tie vote is cast, the 
general manager is required to decide the issue. Mr. 
Sayer’s decision stated his objection to a dual system 
of rating based on a company plan of operation, and 
deprecated the tendency toward a multiplicity of plans, 
urging simplification. Mr. Sayer emphasized that the 
failure of the plan to ease the burden on risks with 
annual premium volume under $1,000 is “a more seri- 
ous and fundamental difficulty.”” He points to the lack 
of a statistical basis for the differences in expense 
allowances (stock and non-stock) incorporated in the 
program. While the decision closes the matter so far 
as the rating board is concerned, direct action on the 
stock companies’ compensation rating program by the 
New York Insurance Department is expected,. accord- 
ing to a release by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. The statement pointed out that re- 

(Continued on the next page) 





COMPENSATION DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 
jection by the Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
of the joint stock and non-stock program leaves the 
stock plan, filed in June, still before the New York In- 
surance Department, and said that an early decision 
was expected. Approval of the stock plan would be 
within the discretion of the department, and would 
place non-stock companies in the position of having the 
rating plans adopted without a non-stock differential for 
expenses. Such approval would probably be opposed by 
the mutual carriers, fortified by the adverse Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board decision. 


Board's Action Called Regrettable 


The board’s action was called regrettable by Kenneth 
Spencer, chairman of the Casualty Research Commit- 
tee, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
who charged misunderstanding of the facts by General 
Manager Sayer. Mr. Spencer emphasized that the plans 
increase compensation costs of no risks, large or small, 
and are based on a graded expense reduction by size 
of risk reflecting the incidence of such expenses. 

The plan was not at first approved in Minnesota, but 
is pending in that state at press time. Georgia disap- 
proved the plan, while the approval in Kansas was con- 
tingent upon a $500 premium base, rather than $1,000, 
for the beginning of expense gradation. No agreement 
has been reached on this qualification to date. 

The original plan was reviewed in Best’s Insurance 
News for June, 1943, to which subscribers are referred 
for details of the program. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


URTHER sharp rise in fire losses during October 

raised the total for the first ten months of this year 
to $300,872,000, an increase of $46,636,000 over the 
total for the first ten months of 1942, marking the first 
time in eleven years that the losses for this period 
reached the $300,000,000 level. 

For nine consecutive months fire losses have been 
substantially higher compared with the same months of 
1942, and in seven of these months the losses were the 
highest since 1932. Estimated losses in October were 
$29,661,000, an increase of $7,040,000 or 31% over 
those reported for October, 1942. Except for October, 
1941, when losses were considerably enlarged by the 
Fall River conflagration, last month’s loss figure was the 
highest reported in eleven years. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the first ten 
months of the past five years follows (in thousands of 
dollars ) : 


1939 
$27,615 
29,303 
30,682 
27,062 
27,032 
24,191 
22,468 
22,801 


1940 
$36,261 
34,410 
29,789 
26,657 
23,446 
19,506 
20,323 
20,722 
22,837 21,198 24,668 20,443 
24.300 22,091 30,833 22,621 


Total 10 Mos. $258,291 $254,403 $267,274 $254,236 


1941 
$26,470 
26,102 
31,471 
29'330 
25,637 
24,943 
23,698 
24/122 


1942 1943 

$35,565 $27,733 
30,819 33,175 
30,505 39,214 
27,960 34,241 
23,233 29,297 
22,410 26,854 
21,000 25,016 
19,680 


January 
February 


August 
September .... 
October 

















THEY SAY- 


“It's outstanding ... 
“It condenses the past and present history of insurance, 
companies and the entire business into one volume." "It is 


THEY REFER- 


THEY USE- 


extremely valuable to anyone in the insurance business . . . 


to BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES AND AVER- 
AGES because it brings all the vital data, history and trends 
of the insurance business—stock, mutual, reciprocal and 
Lloyds fire, casualty, marine and surety—together in one 
concise, complete and authoritative beck. 


‘It covers the insurance business... 
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and refer to BEST'S AGGREGATES constantly as it is a 
necessity to anyone interested in insurance—company execu- 
tives, investors, agents, branch managers, brokers, students, 
etc. Cost—only $5.17 (postage included). Write for com- 
plete information. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHAT 


HIS business of ours is of the 

same warp and woof as is our 

Nation. It is a personal business 
done by individuals: people. Per- 
sons and personalities and “human 
nature” weigh in our business, I 
believe, more impressively than in 
any other field, save, perhaps, poli- 
tics. Our republic was founded upon 
a faith in the average man; in his 
good judgment, his courage, his 
honesty, his industry, his thrift, his 
foresight, his faith. That insurance 
has grown as our Nation has grown 
is not accidental. 


Partners in Security and Service 


In my concept insurance agents 
(in which term I include all insur- 
ance producers who are independent 
business men) and insurance com- 
panies are partners in a great and 
beneficial business of security and 
service. Partners must cooperate 
with each other if the firm is to sur- 
vive, but that cooperation must bene- 
fit the public it serves and protects 
if the partnership is to thrive. 

Statements on agency-company 
cooperation too often imply that 
such cooperation does not exist. 
This implication is sheer nonsense— 
and sometimes is mischievous. Every 
insurance man knows that without 
such cooperation the American 
Agency System would not be the 
great national force that it is. With 
a perspective of more than 32 years 
in this business, I testify that a very 
high degree of cooperation is in 
evidence today. I bear witness that 
the effectiveness of that cooperation 
has been at a rapidly accelerating 
rate in the past few years. 


The Public Interest 


However, the need exists for 
more enlightened and more unselfish 
cooperation between these insurance 
partners. What I have in mind is 
what we tersely call “the public 
interest.” We all know what is 
meant by that phrase ; we know that 
today as never before every activity 
of business is being tested by that 
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y” FUTURE? 


yard-stick. We know that in the 
future the tests will be more rigid 
than they are now or ever have been. 
I think most of us welcome these 
tests, and have no fear of the re- 
sult if facts are intelligently and 
fairly reported. 

I bespeak, therefore, the con- 
tinued and continual application to 
all our cooperative activities of “the 
test of the public interest.” I do not 
imply that we have failed to do this 
in the past, for that is far from the 


“certain fundamental conditions” 


truth. No business so thoroughly 
regulated as ours has been for 
decades could ignore that test, nor 
has it. But there have been times 
when our conferences, on matters 
which we felt concerned us solely, 
did not take into account the fact 
which we must now recognize: that 
there is hardly anything we can do 
or fail to do which is without its 
effect upon the public. The public is 
concerned when we fail to provide 
protection to all who need it. The 


by KENNETH SPENCER. 


President, 
Globe Indemnity Company 


x * & 


public interest is served when part 
of insurance premiums are spent for 
effective methods we invent and pro- 
mote to save lives, limbs and prop- 
erty through the prevention of acci- 
dents and fires. The public interest 
is promoted when we lower insur- 
ance costs through loss prevention 
and the efficient management and 
distribution of our indemnities and 
services. 


When Tomorrow Becomes Today 


Now, partners, what of the fu- 
ture? I cannot peer around the 
corner of the years to see nor do | 
feel competent to predict what will 
be. But as an insurance man, seek- 
ing to be prepared for that “to- 
morrow,” which when it comes will 
be called “today,” I have been giv- 
ing thought to some specific factors 
of our business and how the future 
may affect them. I invite your con- 
sideration of them also. 


Six Fundamental Conditions 


The fire and _ casualty-surety 
business in the United States has 
been built upon certain fundamental 
conditions. In looking to the post- 
war future, we may make a mistake 
in assuming that these conditions are 
permanent. Among them are: 

First: Habitual preference by a 
great majority of insurance buyers 
for stock casualty-surety and fire 
companies represented by independ- 
ent agents and brokers. The growth 
of these companies who “sell for 
less” was substantial during the de- 
pression years, and many of them 
have sought consistently to depreci- 
ate the value of agency service. 

(Continued on the next page) 





What of the Future ?—Continued 


Second: We now have to a high 
degree stabilization of rates at gen- 
erally adequate levels, either by 
voluntary action or under govern- 
mental direction. Competition and 
state regulations have kept these 
rates on a level providing only a 
small margin of profit (or none at 
all for certain periods, i.e., work- 
men’s compensation insurance). For 
years loss prevention education and 
practices have produced a fairly 
constant reduction in losses and, 
consequently, in rate levels. 


Expense Factors 


Third: Establishment of expense 
factors in rates as a percentage of 
loss cost. This has been done for 
decades, both as to agency and com- 
pany expenses. As loss costs go 
down, expense dollars shrink under 
this system, but as some expenses 
cannot be reduced in proportion to 
the reduction in loss cost, the per- 
centage of the premium for expenses 
tends to go up, and looks large to the 
critical and uninformed. 

Fourth: in our business as yet we 
have had only a small amount of 
competition from Government or 
Government subsidized organiza- 
tions, except in the workmen’s com- 
pensation class. 

Fifth: Research, public relations 
and sales promotion. Even with the 
recently increased interest in these 
fields a negligible percentage of the 
premiums received has been spent 
either by companies or agents for 
these activities which are so im- 
portant in other businesses. 


Potential Market 


Sixth: Our potential market. In- 
surance still is not bought by most 
Americans; it must be sold. Only 
in the workmen’s compensation field 
to a large extent, and in other classes 
to a very limited degree is insurance 
compulsory or required by public or 
private authority. Even when it is 
required, salesmanship and service 
is expected by the buyer from both 
agent and company. With a large 
potential market still unsold, and 
faced with steadily increasing de- 
mands for service to policyholders, 
it is natural that we have tended to 
limit our selling and servicing to 
those of the public who could be sold 


and serviced most easily and eco- 
nomically. 


Change Without Notice 


These are among the important 
conditions upon which our present 
business has been built. Any or all 
of them might materially change. In 
some cases, they might change with- 
out much advance notice, i.e., the 
fire insurance rate structure might 
now be in chaos had Judge Under- 
wood’s able decision in the Atlanta 
case been different. 

There are other conditions which 
are fundamental, but these six ap- 
pear to me to be the most important 
which may be regarded as peculiar 
to the fire and casualty-surety busi- 
ness of this country, as distinguished 


PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM f 


from those things which are com- 
mon to nearly all American busi- 
nesses. 

It is not too early to give serious 
thought to what effect any material 
change in any of these conditions 
would have. Should we not ask our- 
selves what could and should be 
done if radical changes occur? Are 
changes in any of them desirable: 
either for us or in the interest of 
the public? If any changes are in the 
public interest, should we not find 
the way to make them, without in- 
jury to the soundness of our pro- 
tection? Let us examine briefly each 
of these subjects. 


Price Buying and Rates 


First: The matter of price buying. 
We know that cooperative buying 


and price buying have been greatly 
stimulated in recent years to the 
injury of those who sell quality 
goods and charge for intangibles 
such as long experience, generous 
treatment, and intelligent individual 
service. How can we best sell the 
value of experience, of sound pro- 
tection, of intelligent service? How 
can we reduce the cost of these im- 
portant things without reducing 
their quality? 


Rate Stability 


Second: Consider the matter of 
rate stability. Suppose that rates be- 
come chaotic because of unregulated 
competition, or inadequate through 
uninformed or antagonistic regula- 
tion. What can we do to prevent 
either undesirable change? And 
should either occur, what could we 
do, individually or collectively, to 
survive the period before good sense 
would again prevail? Are we pre- 
pared for the contingency that in- 
creased losses and expenses might 
require increased rates ? 

Third: Ratemaking reform. Pres- 
ent and time-hallowed ratemaking 
methods unavoidably result in some 
inequities. As more risks grow 
larger and many more grow smaller, 
these inequalities affect more people: 
buyers and agents, as well as stock- 
holders and taxpayers. Should. we 
not undertake serious study of how 
to improve insurance ratemaking 
with twin objectives in mind: (a) 
adequate dollar incentive for agent 
and company to sell and properly 
service all who buy insurance, and 
(b) increased incentive for all who 
need insurance to insure, and ade- 
quately, because unnecessary dollars 
have not inflated the cost? Sufficient 
experiment has already taken place 
in these directions to encourage the 
belief that these related and im- 
portant objectives may be achieved 
and that the public welcomes such 
improvements. 


Government Competition and 
Public Relations 


Our fourth question is in the 
forefront of business discussion in 
many fields. It is Government com- 
petition. Whatever the purpose may 
be of those who constantly advocate 
Government’s entry into the field of 
private business, there are strong 

(Continued on page 68) 
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INSURANCE RESEARCH 


on scientific principles, more or 

less refined and more or less 
abused in their application, Often 
they are ignored or perverted. The 
business suffers from schizophrenia 
—it is torn between the desires of 
the manager, the salesman, and the 
actuary. The relative effectiveness of 
the actuary varies enormously. In 
fire insurance actuarial theory is ap- 
plied only in the crudest way with a 
view to aggregate financial success ; 
in life insurance and workmen’s 
compensation insurance it is an 
effective and recognized tool. 


Te: insurance business is based 


Actuarial Uses 


But in all fields of insurance ex- 
cept life actuarial science has been 
used almost entirely as a means to 
immediate ends. Its extensive de- 
velopment and application in work- 
men’s compensation insurance and 
its considerable use in other im- 
portant casualty lines have been 
brought about largely by the neces- 
sity of justifying rates and reserves 
and by competitive compulsion. In 
general, insurance practices and, 
later, theories are adjusted to the 
world outside insurance by gradual 
yielding to pressure ; one hears much 
of “meeting competition,” and pro- 
posals are frequently held to be 
without merit because “there is no 
demand.” Little has been attempted 
and less accomplished in the way of 
investigation for the purpose of 
learning more about insurance with- 
out reference to pressing practical 
problems. 


Scientific Approach Lacking 


Misinformation and irresponsible 
reasoning are used both by those 
who attack and those who support 
the present insurance structure, usu- 
ally in complete conviction of right- 
eousness. “Why be a hypocrite when 
it is so easy to deceive yourself?” 
Discussion of major insurance prob- 
lems proceeds in a cloud of dust with 
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by RALPH H. BLANCHARD, 


Presidential Address 
Casualty Actuarial Society 


unsatisfactory results. Many very 
vocal disputants seem to resent the 
intimation that, whatever one’s con- 
clusions may be, one’s facts should 
be accurate. And post-hoc-propter- 
hoc reasoning is accepted as logical 
demonstration. 

In other words, although much is 
said of insurance as a science, the 
scientific approach has not been gen- 
erally accepted. The process of 


2 


“The business suffers from schizophrenia’ 


meeting problems with unstudied 
figures and loose, even if temporarily 
effective, reasoning means that the 
same problems are recurrent. They 
may be forced under cover from 
time to time but if they are not 
attacked with accurate and full in- 
formation and with sound reason- 
ing, they are not solved, and will 
appear again to plague us. Aspirin 
will not cure a headache that results 
from underlying organic malad- 
justments. 


I suggest that insurance interests 
would do well to set up a research 
organization whose function would 
be to study thought and practice in 
all phases of insurance and to re- 
port facts and conclusions. Such an 
organization should not be available 
for the solution of current problems 
nor for accumulation of ammuni- 
tion to support preconceived posi- 
tions. Its spirit should be that of 
the scientist, rather than that of the 
executive whose prime interest is in 
current results. This is not to say 
that research should be impractical 
—its only justification would be that 
of usable results for insurer and in- 
sured. My point is that its value 
should not be tested by immediate 
practical usefulness nor should it 
be called upon to support competi- 
tive or other controversial activity. 


Long Term Important 


To be practical in the long run— 
to achieve significance and results 
in terms of information, thought, 
and practice—a research organiza- 
tion should concern itself with much 
that is impractical over the short 
term. Its only short-term test 
should be unbiased and competent 
study of insurance problems. It 
should be critical in the sense of 
seeking accurately to evaluate data 
and conclusions from data. It should 
be constructive in the sense of being 
always bent on eliminating the un- 
sound and promoting adoption of 
the sound. Its primary purpose 
should be to keep insurance in ad- 
vance of or at least in tune with the 
times. 


Social Science More Applicable 


The methods of social science are 
more applicable to insurance than 
are those of physical science. In- 
surance phenomena cannot be iso- 
lated and controlled in the labora- 
tory—insurance and the hazards on 
which it is based are constantly 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Research—Continued 
changing, and the research student 
in this field must study trends and 
the preponderance of the evidence. 
Most facts will be the result of 
complicated sets of causes in a state 
of flux rather than the carefully ar- 
ranged combinations of the exact 
scientist. But just as the “imprac- 
tical” investigations of a Faraday or 
a Steinmetz have led to highly 
“practical” applications, so the rumi- 
nations and calculations of an in- 
surance research worker should lead 
to useful improvements in insurance. 
And just as General Electric and 
General Motors have the good will 
of the public largely because they 
anticipate demand, so the insurance 
business might achieve greater ac- 
ceptance as a beneficial institution. 
But insurance needs something 
more than merely improvements of 
its methods and its product ; it needs 
to convey to the public (and its 
representatives) in understandable 
terms what it is doing. The term 
“public relations” is used to cover 
a vast area and is at the moment in 
high repute. Public-relations efforts 
are often only attempts to talk the 
public into acceptance of an idea or 
product without too much considera- 
tion of the effect of the idea or of 
the product itself on its long-run 
acceptability. I believe that research 
could improve the methods of in- 
surance carriers and their product 
and develop the analysis which 
would furnish a basis for making 
these improvements understandable. 


Attitude Important 


The success of a research organi- 
zation would depend quite as much 
on the executive and operating per- 
sonnel of the insurance business as 
on the person in direct charge of 
research. His quasi-autonomous 
position and his function as an 
associate rather than as a cog in the 
machine must be generally recog- 
nized. Above all he must be en- 
couraged in independence of investi- 
gation and thought, for his carrying 
out of the principal purpose of his 
organization should lead him to dis- 
cover what he believes to be defects 
in the methods of his employers and 
of the business generally. Such dis- 
coveries or recommendations for 
change, whether accepted or not, 
should be received sympathetically 
rather than antagonistically. 
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Insurance companies have built up 
a magnificent financial structure and 
have contributed largely to the de- 
velopment and safety of American 
business and of personal invest- 
ments, But their very success seems 
to have bred distrust of change, an 
almost religious faith in things as 
they have been. Rightly or wrongly 
the notion has got abroad that they 
are possessed of a negative attitude ; 
that they may be depended upon to 
resist innovations and _ encroach- 
ments. The extent to which opinions 
rather than facts rule the business is 


a matter of common observation. It¢ 
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would be the function of research 
to build up a body of significant 
statistical data, to study specific 
problems, to replace impressions 
with factual conclusions, maintain- 
ing at all times a scientifically critical 
attitude. 


Suggested Research Program 


Let me outline one problem which 
might well be assigned to a research 
organization, that of analysis of dis- 
bursements. The present analysis 
into losses, expenses, and surplus 
and the breakdown of those items 
into their component parts is serv- 
iceable as a guide to rate determina- 
tion and to operative policy, but it 


fails to convey any functional anal. 
ysis of insurance service. Would jt 
not be desirable to analyze disburse. 
ments in terms of (1) payments for 
the benefit of the insured, which 
would include losses, adjustment 
expenses in whole or in part, and 
expense of services, (2) selling (as 
distinguished from service) expense, 
and (3) surplus. The ratios now 
available are misleading to the un- 
initiated (and to some of the initi- 
ated). It is essential to know what 
has produced the ratios. Reduction 
of losses often leads to increase in 
expense ratios, but with an over-all 
saving to the public. Yet a high 
expense ratio or its companion, a 
low loss ratio, is often used as pre- 
sumably clear evidence of the un- 
worthiness of the insurance institu- 
tion. A study of the sort I have 
outlined should provide a basis for 
sound discrimination between risks 
and classes of risks in calculating 
the expense portion of the premium. 
Graded-rate schemes should provide 
adequate income to meet the justified 
expenses of carriers and middlemen. 
They should not involve “sacrifices” 
by anyone other than sacrifice of the 
advantages of an inaccurate rating 
system. 

Exploration of the possibilities of 
research in insurance would exhaust 
my time and your patience. They 
seem to me to be limitless. I men- 
tion a few without elaboration: the 
financial results of individual ex- 
clusion clauses in policy contracts; 
all-risk insurance on fixed property; 
bases for selecting agents ; new fields 
for extension of coverage; remu- 
neration of middlemen ; the function 
of government in relation to insur- 
ance. 

A program of research such as I 
have suggested should be entered 
into with the understanding that it 
may take several years to demon- 
strate its value. None has yet been 
organized, though I understand that 
three research departments are in 
contemplation. There is no blueprint 
for it, and it would have to proceed 
by experimentation. Considerable 
time would be necessary to develop 
background and organization, and 
little in the way of findings should 
be expected in the near future. Its 
adoption would, I believe, contribute 
greatly to the development and per- 
haps the preservation of the in- 
terests sponsoring it. 
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NEWS 


understand in the field of public re- 
lations is of the highest importance 
to the great insurance business. 
Without your pioneer enterprise, 
American insurance would have de- 
veloped far more slowly and, I be- 
lieve, in a less useful form; and 
American industrial development 
would not have proceeded at a pace 
which makes it the dominant factor 
even in the great world struggle in 
which we are engaged. 

The insurance business has many 
problems at the moment. As an in- 
dustry, it is in line with the march 
of federal bureaucracy. It faces the 
threat of federalization. This sword 
of Damocles will dangle over the 
insurance business, the agents and 
the assureds until the Bailey-Van 
Nuys Bill or its companion meas- 
ures in the House becomes law, or 
the Supreme Court reaffirms our old 
frend, Paul vs. Virginia, or both. 


Common Problems 


This is but one of the problems 
before the insurance world, and in 
kind, it is like the problems faced 
by many other parts of American 
business and industry. And on the 
firing line itself, the local agent and 
the agency system have met a series 
of new problems and new threats 
in the past decade. They have been 
met successfully as the figures show, 
but they still remain as threats. The 
growth of government corporations, 
the development of collectivist and 
cooperative enterprises far beyond 
the defensible needs of small farmer 
or community groups, is a matter of 
much comment. It is fair to say 
that the whole manner of doing busi- 
ness and of living, and of saving 
and providing for the future and for 
old age is under the pressure of 


change. 

Your public relations problem is 
in many ways unique. It is much 
more complex than that of even most 
great companies in a single field. 
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There were no rules to be found 
for an easy solution, and there were 
no college or extension courses to 
be taken in the subject. I agree with 
the old darky woman who said, 
“When you haven’t got an edu- 
cation, you’ve got to use your 
brains.” 


What Public Relations Is 


Public relations is a relatively new 
business or viewpoint. And it is not 
an easy one to understand or prac- 
tice. Public relations has been con- 
fused with publicity and with ad- 
vertising. Fortune tellers, sign paint- 
ers and the press agents of burlesque 
shows have all called themselves 
public relations counsel. But public 
relations is far more than advertis- 
ing or publicity or inspired press 
agentry. 

Public relations is a matter of 
hard work, study of public opinion 
and the methods by which it is in- 
fluenced, and of course, some apti- 
tude in the field. But chiefly, it is 
common sense, intelligence and per- 
sistence—like any other business 
such as the sale and service of in- 
surance. 


Consists of Two Parts 


Public relations may be called the 
control tower of modern society. It 
consists of two parts. The first part 
of public relations means study and 
discussion. I like to quote a military 
writer who says, “Before you can 
solve a problem, you have to know 
what problem it is you have to 
solve.” 

The second part of public relations 
is the carrying out of the program 
by the use of the various tools and 
techniques of public relations. These 
include, of course, advertising and 
publicity, the radio, talks, written 
material—in short, all the means of 
modern communication which have 







































by AVERELL BROUGHTON, 
Public Relations Counsel, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents 
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made the world we live in a very 
different place from the world of 
just a few years ago. In many ways, 
the world has changed more in the 
past 50 years than in all the cen- 
turies before, as far as the daily life 
of civilized man goes. Chiefly that 
change has come through the 
speed-up in communications of all 
kinds, of which the radio and the 
airplane are the most recent, and 
public relations deals with many as- 
pects of this new force. 


Public Relations Program 


You had not one problem, but a 
number of problems. You had to 
do battle on two major fronts and 
work out relationships on a number 
of others. The bound copy of the 
report presented to your- public re- 
lations committee in August, and 
carefully studied and discussed by 
them, was of 90 pages and included 
two major charts. I can summarize 
the work best perhaps by briefly 
describing the charts. 

First, we developed what we call 
the problems chart, and on it we 
listed the fields or groups with which 
work could and should be done. 
First came our internal job—for we 
must know each other and learn to 
work together—and we must con- 
sider problems arising with and 
among the agents themselves. Then 
came relations with the public ; with 
the companies; with other trade 
groups, such as the brokers and the 
casualty and surety agents ; and then 
the company associations, such as 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Executives. Then 

(Continued on page 76) 
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FIRE 


UR warehouse fire occurred 
O on January 13, 1943 and was 

first discovered about 2:30 
P.M. The warehouse is a four- 
story brick building 132 x 130 ft. 
with approximately 17,000 square 
feet of floor space per floor. The 
second floor over the first floor, 
which is used for a garage and re- 
ceiving area, is of reinforced con- 
crete and other floors and roof are 
of mill construction. The ware- 
house is fully sprinklered with 50,- 
000 gallon gravity tank and city 
water with A.D.T. water flow alarm 
on sprinkler alarm valve. 


Inspection Just Completed 


The inspector for the insurance 
companies had just finished his in- 
spection about an hour before the 
fire started and had found all valves 
open and conditions completely 
satisfactory. Merchandise stock was 
fairly heavy, aisle space was satis- 
factory and the inspector had com- 
mented on the freedom from piling 
of stock too close to the sprinkler 
heads which is generally considered 
the most important item contribut- 
ing to obstruction to sprinkler dis- 
tribution. 


Origin of Fire 


The fire started on the 4th or top 
floor near the outer wall and near 
a small toilet in a section used for 
storage of infants’ furniture and 
mattresses for our basement depart- 
ment. The fire probably was caused 
by the discarding of a cigarette or 
a match and all evidence of the fire 
such as charred roof, column, 
wooden racks and shelving was con- 
fined to a floor area of approxi- 
mately 1,000 square feet. 

_ Acclub room and place for smok- 
ing had been provided for employ- 
ees in the warehouse and repeated 
requests had been made to confine 
smoking to that room. This problem 
undoubtedly is the problem of all 
stores today. While actual cost of 
repairing building damage alone was 
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ly 


ADJUSTMENT 


only $5,216.04, enough heat was 
generated to open 133 sprinkler 
heads or practically all heads on the 
fourth floor except those along the 
opposite side of the building. 


Heavy Water Loss 


It is not known exactly how long 
the fire burned before being de- 
tected. It was discovered by smell- 
ing and seeing smoke before seeing 
any flame. By the time the fire 
alarm was phoned in, the fire depart- 
ment had already received the alarm 
from the A.D.T. by way of the 
operation of the A.D.T. water flow 
alarm. It is the opinion of the Fire 
Chief, and others who were there, 
that the warehouse building and 
contents would have. been gutted 
except for the operation of the 
sprinkler system. 

While the sprinkler system prob- 
ably saved the building and some of 
the stock, a relatively heavy water 
loss to merchandise was suffered be- 
cause of the opening of 133 sfrin- 
kler heads. In the opinion of our 
insurance broker, the reason that 
so many sprinkler heads opened was 
because of the density and compact- 
ness of merchandise storage which 
permitted the spread of fire and 
banking up of heat along the floor 
underneath the storage. 


Heat Spread 


By the time fire and/or heat broke 
through sufficiently to operate the 
first sprinkler head, both fire and 
heat had spread beyond control of 
that head. Enough heat was finally 
built up beyond the reach of the 
first heads to rise eventually to the 
ceiling, spread through the room and 
open 133 heads, although the actual 
burning apparently never spread be- 
yond about 1,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area along one side of the building. 


by H. E. STOKES 
Controller, 

The Rike-Kumler Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The density or compactness of 
merchandise storage was not due to 
lack of aisle space or storing stock 
too close to sprinklers but may be 
said to be typical of department 
store warehouse conditions. Where 
decks and shelves are wide and 
piled solidly with merchandise, there 
is a tendency for fire to spread 
laterally rather than vertically. 

It is difficult to understand how 
133 sprinkler heads would open 
when there was no mechanical fail- 
ure of the protective equipment and 
actually better-than-average storage 
conditions. About the only recom- 
mendation which can be made for 
any store is that maximum effort 
be made to arrange merchandise so 
that fire and heat will be able to rise 
vertically faster than they can 
spread laterally. 


Salvaging Merchandise 


When insurance company repre- 
sentatives and adjusters appeared on 
the fire scene, the first problems de- 
cided upon were how merchandise 
was to be disposed of and methods 
to be followed in attempting to sal- 
vage merchandise. Since our insur- 
ance company was not too familiar 
with retail store merchandise we 
were given the authority to secure 
bids from whatever sources were 
available. 

Formal bids were secured from 
four companies both local and out 
of town, and the bid which was ac- 
cepted (after receiving the approval 
of the insurance company) was that 
of a local company which bid on 
all damaged merchandise and agreed 

(Continued on page 70) 
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POSTWAR AIR TRANSPORT 


HE airplane’s postwar future is 

an important question today. 
Some people are indifferent to its 
potentialities. Others believe it will 
replace all present types of trans- 
portation. 

Fifteen years ago public confi- 
dence in the airplane was at a low 
ebb. Today the pendulum has 
swung to the opposite extreme. Ac- 
tual performance has proven the 
airplane’s value as an instrument of 
destruction and as a means of trans- 
porting men and materials. Extreme 
enthusiasm has been a natural result. 

As an active member of the avi- 
ation industry, I believe that the 
airplane will occupy an important 
place in postwar transport and com- 
munications. On the other hand, I 
fear that a distorted picture may be 
harmful to aviation’s future. It 


seems wise to rationalize and clarify 
our present perspective of postwar 
flight. 

Typical of many distorted state- 
ments about postwar aviation are 
these frequently heard remarks: 

“Inexpensive transportation is in- 
herent in the plane itself.” 

“The airplane will be the least 
expensive form of transportation.” 

“The airplane will be completely 
accepted as the only suitable means 
of intercontinental travel.” 

“The United States should pro- 
vide an air fleet to carry the bulk 
of American and World freight.” 

Such statements cannot be sup- 
ported by facts, and I say that with 
full confidence in our industry’s 
future. Air transportation will aug- 
ment, not supplant, surface travel 

. and both will benefit. 





You often have prohlems—need prompt 
decisive, experienced counsel (and help, 
too) in solving them. 

Well, that’s what “St. Paul” service 
means ... and in a traditionally, friendly 


manner. 


URANCE COMPANY 
ST. PAUL. MINN, 


-Mekeury 


Insurance¢xCompany 


SAINT PAUL MINN. 


INDEMNITY 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


by W. A. PATTERSON, 
President, United Air Lines 
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Let us consider a major point. 
In wartime, cost is an unimportant 
transport factor. Objective number 
one is to get men and materials to 
important points and get them there 
fast. In peacetime commerce, the 
dollar cost of transportation becomes 
all important in determining the 
method of transport to be used. To- 
day’s conditions are abnormal and 
are no accurate guide to postwar 
thinking. 


Stimulate Business 


The airplane will surely speed up 
and facilitate exchange of ideas by 
written word and personal contact. 
In so doing, it will stimulate busi- 
ness for other carriers, while at 
the same time, absorbing some of 
the railroad and steamship passenger 
revenue. Community of interests 
will be aroused. Personal and busi- 
ness travel which was once imprac- 
tical will then flourish. Better under- 
standing of other people’s problems 
will result. The thinking methods 
of progressive peoples will spread 
to the backward nations, tending to 
accelerate and improve the world’s 
standard of living. 

Yes, the future of the airplane in 
commerce is indeed great, and it 
will undoubtedly play a large part 
in tomorrow’s world. Yet this does 
not imply serious inroads upon the 
steamship lines or railroads. The 
volume of domestic air cargo could 
increase one-hundred-fold, and yet 
capture only 1/10 of 1% of the 
freight ton miles now carried by 
American railroads. The airplane’s 
stimulating effect upon business in 
general will more than replace this 
small loss. 

The business of air transportation 
can be considered as a sales de- 
partment for the whole transporta- 
tion industry, promoting benefits for 
all carriers, with each type perform- 
ing its own economic function.— 
North America Fieldman. 
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a separate existence for close 

on a quarter of a century. 
Probably a more accurate descrip- 
tion would be to say that it has had 
an individual existence, for individ- 
uality is the most outstanding char- 
acteristic of this hybrid which as yet 
shows no definite sign of taking 
after its non-marine father or ma- 
rine mother. When we refer to the 
particular nature it possesses we 
mean that the operators are not as 
yet bound together by a market asso- 
ciation like other sections of the in- 
surance industry. There is no ruling 
body comparable with the Fire Of- 
fices’ Committee or the Institute of 
London Underwriters, although at 
Lloyd’s the Aviation Underwriters’ 
Association has been revived under 
the war-time chairmanship of Mr. 
A. B. Stewart, and this organization 
owes its revival to the need for the 
Committee of Lioyd’s to have some 
organization to which it can refer in 
case of need when any point affect- 
ing the market arises. 


Az sara insurance has had 


The Market 


At present there are two compa- 
nies and seven groups at Lloyd's 
solely concerned with aviation, and 
three other companies have recently 
started separate aviation depart- 
ments. The two companies first re- 
ferred to represent combinations of 
offices. The groups at Lloyd’s are 
offshoots of either marine or non- 
marine syndicates. 

This market is capable of ab- 
sorbing practically all the hull busi- 
ness available on present-day values 
and giving the greater part of the 
subsidiary liability cover that may be 
required. Any abnormal amount in 
either direction is readily taken by 
companies and syndicates who par- 
ticipate as a side-line, “following the 
lead.” Although in broad outlines 
they are similar, there is much diver- 
gence in the details of the policy 
forms used, for practically every 
group and company has its own 
wording. This state of affairs is 
symptomatic of every aspect of the 
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aviation insurance market and 
therein lies to a degree its strength 
and a certain weakness. A young 
branch such as this must be allowed 
freedom to develop and to find a 
basis to build for the future, but 
freedom can be found within the 
structure of an association which 
would to a degree obviate some of 
the jockeying for position and the 
scrambling that goes on at present. 
The standardization of wording 
must and will come about and as a 
selling point it has much to com- 
mend it. 


The Practice 


Whilst the presentation of busi- 
ness between broker and underwriter 
follows normal lines, the require- 
ments regarding data are of necessity 
peculiar to the industry. There are 
four main sections to be considered 
in reviewing this part of the busi- 
ness, namely : 

Hulls, which includes engines and 
accessories, 

Legal Liabilities, i.e., Third Party 
and Passenger. 

Personal Accident. 

Cargo. 

The hull insurance may originate 
from roughly four sources: (1) 
Constructors—this usually means 
a prototype; (2) air line operators ; 
(3) operators for general hire, usu- 
ally described as taxi work; (4) 
private ownership. Prototypes are 
usually the subject of a special sur- 
vey before being underwritten, and 
the test pilot to be employed is a 
material factor in the risk. The rat- 
ing formula is to charge a premium 
for an agreed initial flying time with 
additional premiums should this be 
exceeded. Aircraft in regular pro- 
duction undergoing what should be 
a routine test are usually rated at so 
much per flying hour with a mini- 
mum premium for the period of the 
policy. Aircraft in regular operation 









are invariably insured on an annual 
basis. 

From an underwriting point of 
view the main factors to be consid- 
ered in assessing a risk are: Type, 
age and value of the aircraft; ex- 
perience of the pilots; use of the 
aircraft; geographical limits ; the in- 
sured. To enlarge upon these factors 
in their order: 

The Type of Aircraft has a con- 
siderable bearing because experience 
has shown that certain types are less 
reliable or less easy, and therefore 
more costly, to repair than others. 
The factor of age must be weighed 
against the organization of the in- 
sured for the maintenance of his air- 
craft. The value of an ageing aircraft 
must be kept up to a reasonable fig- 
ure (or the rate must be loaded cor- 
respondingly) because the full cost 
of partial losses is still borne by the 
insurers, irrespective of any reduc- 
tion in the insured value. 

Pilots.—This factor has a decreas- 
ing importance where the insured is 
an established concern of repute. It 
is a factor of importance, however, 
in some small or newly established 
companies. 

Use of the Aircraft—There is 
obviously a considerable difference 
in hazard between, say, an aircraft 
employed on regular lines over com- 
paratively short and _ well-serviced 
routes and an aircraft used for taxi 
and similar services, where journeys 
to remote parts (in any sort of 
weather) are an integral part of the 
insured’s business. 

Geographical Limits. — Certain 
types of country or ocean areas are 
more difficult to fly over by reason 
of the configuration or atmospherical 
conditions. Moreover, even if the 
aircraft is safely brought to earth 
and sustains only minor damage, the 
accessibility of the spot will have a 
great bearing on the cost of the re- 
pairs. 

The Insured.—Although placed 
last in the list of “factors” this may, 
upon occasion, be a prime factor. An 
insured with considerable experience 
of aircraft operation will usually 


{Continued on the next page) 
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British Aviation Ins.—Continued 

have profited by the experience, and 
so improved his organization. But 
the mere fact of having experience 
will not benefit the risk for the in- 
surers unless the insured has shown 
willingness to profit from it. 


Liabilities Assumed 


The liabilities which are assumed 
by an aircraft operator are, broadly 
speaking, three in number: Third 
party, passengers, luggage and 
goods. 

(1) Third Parties—There is no 
unified International Law govern- 
ing this liability. Each insured will 
be found to have his own view of the 
sum considered adequate for his 
needs. This may vary from £5,000 
to £250,000, and the premium from 
£10 to £100 per aircraft. 

(2) Passengers.— 

(a) Fare Paying Passengers. — 
Until the Convention of Warsaw of 
1929, there was no unified Interna- 
tional Law relating to the liability 
of an air carrier to passengers. The 
Convention, which was signed by 24 
countries, was ratified by some, in- 


cluding the United Kingdom by the 
Carriage by Air Act, 1932. The pro- 
visions of the Warsaw Convention 
may be said to have made the carrier 
liable for the death of or injury to a 
passenger in almost any circum- 
stances, up to a maximum of Gold 
Fr. Francs 125,000 for each pas- 
senger. Where the provisions of the 
Warsaw Convention does not apply, 
either by reason of the specific jour- 
ney or of the circumstances of the 
accident giving rise to the claim, the 
carrier is liable under Common Law. 

(b) Non-fare Paying Passengers 
are usually those conveyed in pri- 
vately-owned aircraft. The indem- 
nity sought is anything between 
£1,000 and £5,000 per passenger. 
The premium varies with the seating 
capacity and may be between £10 
and £25 in full per aircraft per an- 
num. 

(3) Luggage and Goods.—The 
Warsaw Convention also applies to 
this risk and the liability of the car- 
rier is almost as wide. The liability 
under the Convention for registered 
luggage and goods is Gold Francs 
250 per kilogram, except in the case 
of hand luggage, where the liability 








is limited to Gold Francs 5,000 per 
passenger. It is customary for an 
insured to effect a policy for a round 
sum which varies according to the 
class of traffic, the policy covering all 
legal liability in respect of luggage 
and goods, including liability under 
the provisions of the Warsaw Con. 
vention. 


The Future 


In attempting to forecast the pos- 
sible trend of development there is 
one major fact that stands out above 
all other considerations namely, that 
aviation insurance may be young, it 
may be inexperienced, but it comes 
of good stock. It is the child of 
sound stock and is the heir to a 
great tradition of British insurance 
practice, of which there is none bet- 
ter anywhere in the world. The mar- 
ket is grow ng all the time and will 
probably suffer pains in the proc- 
ess; but, given an adequate oppor- 
tunity, it will seize its chance and 
prove that it can and will fulfill its 
function of being a safeguard and 
an important support to the future 
of aerial transportation. 





BEST’S 





DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS 
AND INVESTIGATORS 


Prepared in close cooperation with the insurance companies and presents names 
of independent adjusters and investigators who have been found to be thoroughly 
capable of handling insurance adjustments and investigations. 


In addition to company recommendations, each adjuster listed has been carefully 
investigated as to experience, character and local reputation. 


The 1943 Edition of BEST'S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS AND INVESTIGATORS 
shows classes of business in which each adjuster is most experienced. Complete 
data on each adjuster is kept in our files for the benefit of any insurance company 
desiring ‘more detailed information. 


Best Building 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton St. 


















New York, N. Y. 
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N appraising a house...or an 


insurance company . external 
impressions alone are not enough. 
You want to know what's inside: How 
is the house arranged, or...what 
are the company’s policies and 
methods? * Paciric NATIONAL’S 
nationwide success has been built 
upon these basic facts: 


Inside? 


© Unquestioned financial strength and stability 
* Conservative management 

* Progressive outlook : 

¢ An alert, capable, friendly organization 

° Prompt, fair, loss adjustments 

e Helpful service to Agents 


Paciric NaTIoNat’s house is in order. 
Our Agents and Assureds alike find 
it staunch, convenient, pleasant, and 
liveable. Qualified agents are cor- 
dially invited to join the family. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT e PHILADELPHIA 


Offices in principal cities, Coast to Coast 


| FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, INLAND MARINE and ALLIED LINES __. 
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b hers KNOW, this particular column is one 
of the year's most difficult to write. With 
the NEWS coming out around the first of 
December, it's far too early to spread the 
“home-and-fireside-and-candlelight" spirit of 
the coming Yuletide season. Likewise, it's 
too late to get cozy about Thanksgiving 
when you've just gotten rid of the last 
bowl of turkey soup and— indigestion. 


In previous years we've often gone analyti- 
cal on you (in an amateurish way, of course) 
and gave with the “looking-at-the-record" 
routine. However, that angle has been 
worked to death, so—all indications point 
to a new line of thought. And—we've got 
it. We're going to give you a thumb-nail 
preview of just a couple of the improve- 
ments that will be in 1944 Best's publica- 
tions. 


BIGGER AND... 


In the first place, the valuable Financial 
and Operating Data section of Best's A. & 
H. Buyers’ Guide is going to be simplified 
and enlarged. For clarity and simplicity in 
the study of ratings and financial figures, 
the life insurance companies and the cas- 
ualty companies will be in separate sections, 
although they'll still be listed alphabetically 
in the index to facilitate easy location of 
any one company. 


This same section will also be enlarged so 
as to show a three-year (instead of two) 
comparative summary of the financial figures 
of all companies writing personal accident 
and health. And, of course, there will be 
scores of necessary chanaes in the Policy 
Analysis, Hospitalization Contracts, Classes 
of Business Written and States in which 
Companies are Licensed sections as there 
are every year. 


. . . BETTER FOR '44 


The other improvement (that we can men- 
tion at this early date) will be Best's Illus- 
trations and, brother, that's going to be an 
all-out one! As our advance advertising 
states, the 1944 Illustrations will be “a 
brand new book with an old reliable name." 
For many years, with this thought in mind, 
our life department has been collecting 
suggestions for improving this book from 
life company executives, agents, under- 
writers and solicitors. 


Now they've put all these suggestions to 
use; added much vital material and many 
new sections; eliminated little-used data; 
made the book pocket-size and, for ease 
in finding and using all the data, the 1944 
Illustrations will be the ultimate in simplicity! 
Ideal for the new agent—perfect for the 
old-timer. In other words, the 1944 Illus- 
trations is really a book you've designed! 
Watch for it around March. 
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BROADER COVERAGE URGED 


C. BOWERSOCK, vice presi- 
edent of the Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Company, in an 
address before the New Hampshire 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
pointed to the immediate necessity 
of finding ways and means to better 
serve the buyer of insurance through 
broader contracts and comprehen- 
sive policies. He proposed accom- 
plishing this by enlarging the writing 
powers of the inland marine depart- 
ments of the fire companies rather 
than breaking down the bars be- 
tween fire and casualty companies, 
as the latter method, in his opinion, 
would result in a mad scramble for 
business with underwriters delving 
into fields in which they had no ex- 
perience. 


Little Action So Far 


Up to now there has been con- 
siderable discussion about the re- 
strictions on underwriting powers 
found in the laws of the several 
states without, however, any definite 
steps being taken to alter the laws 
to permit wider charter powers 
which would make possible the issu- 
ance of broad form policies and thus 
fill the gaps in coverage between the 
individual contracts presently issued. 

Commissioner Harrington of 


Massachusetts, as president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, has announced the 
inauguration of a program jointly 
undertaken by the insurance super- 
visors and a committee composed of 
stock and mutual company execu- 
tives, agents, brokers and insurance 
buyers to prepare a definite program 
for the consideration of the Laws 
and Legislation Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and the entire asso- 
ciation. 


Special Committee Appointed 


The committee, which has been 
requested to develop a realistic pro- 
gram in accordance with their own 
ideas, is made up of the following: 
Arthur F. Lafrentz, president, 
American Surety Company; J. Ar- 
thur Nelson, president, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company; John 
A. Diemand, president, Insurance 
Company of North America; Wil- 
liam D. Winter, president, Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company; S. 
Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company; William 
D. O'Gorman, O’Gorman & Young; 
William LaBoyteaux, Johnson & 
Higgins and Kenneth Bell, vice pres- 
ident, Chase National Bank. 
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Season's Greetings 


4 n the midst of the turmoil and anxiety of a tar 
torn fvorld, fue pause in the true spirit of the 
Christmastide to remember our friends and say— 
be of good cheer and stout heart for through the 
complete bictory that assuredly shall bless our just 
Earth, Goodwill tr Men” mill 
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LIMITATION OF WSA ON 
CARGO LINES 


HE War Shipping Administra- 

tion announced last month a new 
policy with respect to cargo war risk 
insurance which should result in par- 
tial withdrawal of the WSA from 
that activity and a correspondingly 
increased participation in such in- 
surance by the American commer- 
cial marine insurance market. 

Following conferences between 
the WSA and the American Cargo 
War Risk Insurance Exchange, a 
sharply reduced rate schedule was 
announced, effective November 12, 
by the latter organization and con- 
currently the WSA adopted a sub- 
stantially identical schedule for all 
commodities other than those for 
which nominal or non-compensatory 
rates have been named at the request 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. This means that the WSA will 
not issue an export rate schedule, 
but will write export war risk in- 
surances at those rates named by the 
commercial market. While the 
WSA will publish an import sched- 
ule as heretofore, the rates named 
in that schedule (except as to the 
foregoing commodities) will be in 
effect on a par with the commercial 
market rates and are included 
merely as information and a con- 
venience to policyholders. 


Commodity Study 


The WSA also announced that at 
the present time a study is being 
made of the commodities entitled to 
nominal or non-compensatory rates 
with the purpose of clarifying the 
line of demarcation between such 
commodities and commodities which 
will hereafter be insured at commer- 
cial rates only. In line with this 
study commercial underwriters are 
understood to be considering broad- 
ening the automatic protection of 
their policies so that an exporter or 
importer may safely have one policy 
with the WSA covering subsidized 
commodities and another companion 
policy with commercial underwriters 
covering other commodities. 

This revised policy is in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 
statute under which the WSA pro- 
vides war risk insurance, which con- 
templates that such insurance will 
only be provided where reasonable 
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“Okay, fellahs, but you'll have to show your ration 
card.” 
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rates are not obtainable from com- 
mercial underwriters or where the 
naming of nominal or non-compen- 
satory rates is in the interest of the 
war effort or the domestic economy. 
It is anticipated that as a result of 
this altered position the WSA’s 
cargo war risk insurance activities 
will be limited to risks coming within 
the scope of its open policies, and 
to risks where special circumstances 
such as the requirements of letters 
of credit, etc. make government in- 
surance necessary. In making this 
announcement, the WSA made it 
clear that it reserved the right at any 
time to resume in full, its past in- 
surance activities should future de- 
velopments render such action neces- 
sary in the interest of the waterborne 
commerce of the United States. 


NORTH AMERICA ADVER- 
TISING WAR STAMPS 


OUCHING a phase of the war 

effort not often featured in na- 
tional advertising, the Insurance 
Company of North America has 
started a campaign in national mag- 
azines stressing the importance of 
War Stamps in the nation’s war 
effort. 

There are millions of patriotic 
boys and girls in our country today 
who are saving their pennies, nickels 
and dimes for the purchase of War 
Stamps. The company believes that 
there are millions more who, with 
some encouragement, could be in- 
duced to do their share, too, if they 
were shown in some practical way 
how their savings can do a real job. 
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CCH INSURANCE 
LAW REPORTS 


: are individual units of the 
CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS for the 


insurance spheres of widest interest. 


Each selective loose leaf unit covers the new 
decisions from all higher jurisdictions in its 


own particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insurance cases, 
to get the latest decision first, depend upon 


this different, faster, loose leaf reporter. 


Write for Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, INGC., 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK | CHICAGO | WASHINGTON 4 
Empire State Bidg. 214 N. Michigan Ave. Munsey Bldg. 
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Public Liability—Whether Wilful 
Assault by Named Assured Is 
Covered | 

An oil station proprietor carries a 
policy insuring him against liability 
for bodily injury suffered by any 
person not employed by him as the 
result of an accident on his premises. 
A man comes to the station to buy 
gasoline. The assured mistakenly be- 
lieves this man to be a racketeer who 
is employed to ruin his business dur- 
ing a price cutting war. The assured 
shoots the man and 1s tried and sen- 
tenced for wilful and felonious as- 
sault, Thereafter the injured man 
sues the assured and is awarded 
damages. The plaintiff then brings 
a garnishment suit against the insur- 
ance company on the ground that 
his judgment is covered by the pol- 
icy. The company takes the position 
that the injury did not arise out of 
an accident since it resulted from 
an intentional assault by the named 
assured. The company further ar- 
gues that if the policy can be con- 
strued to cover a case of this kind 
it would be void as against public 
policy. What are the rights of the 
claimant ? 

The claimant is entitled to the 
payment of his judgment. Where an 
injury is intentionally inflicted upon 
a person insured under the ordinary 
accident policy, it is held to be suf- 
fered accidentally, and the insurance 
company is liable. This rule is based 
on the premise that the question of 
whether the injury is an accident, is 
to be determined from the stand- 
point of the one suffering it rather 
than from the standpoint of the one 
inflicting it, and according to the 
same reasoning, an injury is no less 
an accident where it is intentionally 
inflicted by an insured upon another. 
The exception to this rule, however, 
is where the injured person is an 
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aggressor in a fight or blamable for 
the injuries received therein. With 
respect to the question of public 
policy it is to be remembered that 
the assured is not seeking indemnity 
for the consequences of his own 
wrongful conduct and that the pro- 
visions of the contract do not spe- 
cifically insure against liability for 
unlawful acts. If the assured were 
bringing the action, a complete de- 
fense could be predicated and sus- 
tained on grounds of public policy 
that he could not profit by securing 
indemnity for his intentional wrong- 
doing; and if the policy had spe- 
cifically insured against liability for 
intentionally injuring another, the 
contract would doubtlessly be void 
for its tendency to encourage illegal 
conduct. By no stretch of imagina- 
tion can it be said that the shooting 
or unlawful conduct of the assured 
could have been previously within 
contemplation of the assured at the 
time he procured the policy insur- 
ing himself against accident. The 
execution of the policy did not place 
a premium on the wrongful assault 
nor did it tend to encourage the un- 
lawful conduct. The possibility of 
benefit to the assured on the theory 
that some time in the distant future 
when he may have accumulated a 
sum of money equal to the amount 





NEWS DELIVERIES 


Due to over-loaded wartime trans- 
portation facilities and military priori- 
ties, all publishers are experiencing 
difficulty in placing magazines and 
books in subscribers hands in accord- 
ance with pre-war delivery schedules. 
Despite strenuous efforts on our part 
to shorten copy, lay-out and make-up 
schedules, we still cannot guarantee 
delivery dates. If your News arrives 
later than usual, please be assured 
that we are doing everything possible 
to control the situation. 











of the damages assessed against him 
he will be saved from payment 
of the judgment against him, is too 
remote and uncertain to be consid- 
ered. New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company vs. Jones, 135 Fed. 2nd, 
191 (Mich.). 


Must Policy Be Cancelled According 
to Cancellation Clause? 


The cancellation clause of an au- 
tomobile policy reads as follows: 
“This policy may be canceled by the 
Named Insured by mailing written 
notice to the Company stating when 
thereafter such cancelation shall be 
effective. This policy may be can- 
celed by the Company by mailing 
written notice to the Named Insured 
at the address shown in this policy 
stating when not less than five days 
thereafter such cancelation shall be 
effective. The mailing of notice as 
aforesaid shall be sufficient proof of 
notice and the insurance under this 
policy shall end on the effective date 
and hour of cancelation stated in the 
notice. Delivery of such written 
notice either by the Named Insured 
or by the Company shall be equiv- 
alent to mailing.” After the policy 
has been in force about three months 
the broker endeavors to collect a 
balance due for the premium which 
is then past due. The assured states 
that he wants to cancel the policy. 
The broker replies, “all right.” Two 
days later the broker procures the 
policy from the assured, marks it 
“Cancelled” and matls it to the com- 
pany the same day. The policy is 
received by the company September 
4, 1941, and a cancellation as of that 
date is marked on the company’s 
records. The procedure outlined in 
the cancellation clause quoted above 
is not followed in any particular. 
September 7, the automobile is in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


volved in an accident as a result of 
which a child is killed. It is con- 
tended by the administrator of the 
child’s estate that the policy was in 
full force and effect on the day of 
the accident because of the fact that 
the cancellation provision was not 
followed. Should such contention be 
sustained ? 


Such contention should not be sus- 
tained. An insurance policy is merely 
a contract. Parties to a contract may 
abrogate, rescind or abandon it by 
mutual agreement, although it is in 
writing. The right to terminate a 
contract by mutual consent exists 
independently of any provision in 
the contract permitting the parties so 
to do, and they may annul the con- 
tract, notwithstanding a contrary 
stipulation. Thus the method of can- 
cellation provided in the policy was 
not exclusive and it was not neces- 
sary that it be followed in order to 
effectuate a \ulid cancellation. Prilla- 
man v. Century Indemnity Com- 
pany, 49 Fed. Supp. 197 (Va.). 


AUTO MAINTENANCE 
ftyF YOUR Car Could Talk,” a 


cartoon booklet of automobile 
maintenance suggestions to war 
workers, has been published jointly 
by the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, accident prevention division 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
Pointing out that the average car is 
seven years old, and warning that 
1,500,000 vitally needed cars will 
be junked this year, “If Your Car 
Could Talk” tells the war worker 
eight specific ways to prolong the 
life of his car. 

In Walt Disney fashion, an ani- 
mated automobile capers through 
the booklet’s twelve pages, implor- 
ing the war worker: “For gosh 
sakes, take care of me!” Compli- 
mentary copies may be obtained on 
request from the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, New York 7, N. Y. 
The price is $1.75 per hundred, post- 
paid, with a slight additional charge 
if imprinting is desired. 





UNIQUE FIRE POLICY 


EVENTY-TWO years old om 

September 10 with never a log 
claim. That’s the history of a North 
America fire policy, with extended 
coverage endorsement, on the retail 
dry goods store of Robinsoy 
Brothers Mercantile Company, in 
Macon, Missouri. 

Ever since 1871, endorsements 
have been added, year after year, 
in a space in the center of the 
original policy designed expressly 
for that purpose. Thomas Hart. 
man, present owner of the business, 
and its previous owners through 
several generations have repeated) 
declined offers of a new policy t 
replace the original with its many 
endorsements. 

The policy itself is unique. It was 
written entirely in fine Spencerian 
handwriting and bears the signa- 
tures of Charles Platt, Vice Presi- 
dent of the North America at that 
time, and of Matthias Maris, the 
North America’s secretary in 1871 
Attached to it is an old Civil War 
revenue stamp. 
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Every Gulf policy outstanding was 


issued by or thru a licensed agent 





AVERAGE? 


No, "better-than-average" is the way 
our agency force rate the cooperation 
we guarantee them! 


(or broker) who received full agen- 


Even in these days of traveling diffi- 
culties, none of our agents are more 
than an over-night's trip from the 
home office. Consequently, we can 
and do give immediate and personal 
attention to their field problems. 


cy commissions . . . no exceptions. 





Correspondence From Local Agents Invited 


GULF 


INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Writing 
Fire, Automobile & Inland Marine 





If Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan 
or Ohio is your home state then— 
Illinois National Casualty should be 
your company! Write today for com- 
plete data. 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


H. B. BARTHOLF, C. L. MORRIS, 
President Sec'y & Gen. Mgr. 
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but YoU will? other peril had interrupted his production, 

once was a fairly easy job. With priorities 
No wonder Underwriters are tearing their hair! and shortages and war’s demands for machin- 
Wise business men are worried, too! Afraid | ery and raw materials, the period of shut- 
that they'll get caught with their plants down, | down today may be extended to double or 
and no way to get them restored for the _ triple the normal time. 











duration! 
That makes U & O your big opporiunity. 

U & O insurance is a headache to Under- The public demand was never greater. Your 

writers today. Potential losses are unpredict- _ sales resistance was never less. So, let's worry 





able. Paying a man the ordinary profits and _ the Underwriters by selling U & O. Our facil- 
continuing expenses of his business, during __ ities are at your disposal through your North 
the time of reconstruction after a fire or | America Service Office. 







BUY WAR BONDS 





Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


All forms of Property Insurance, including Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty, INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Surety, Accident and Health are written by the North America Companies FOUNDED 1792 
Capital $12,000,000 
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You have just come through one of the toughest 
years in all business history. 


You have had to face drastic changes in your 
trained personnel. 


You have had to make countless adjustments 
in your clients’ policies. 


You have sold War Damage Insurance to your 
customers and have mastered the intricacies of 
other war-created coverages. 


You have done a swell job! 


We want you to know that we appreciate the 
business you have placed with The American 
Insurance Group. 


We hope that our service has been of help to 
you, and has in some measure enabled you to meet 
changing conditions. 


We pledge a continuation of that service on 
an even broader scale throughout the coming yeat. 


Please accept our best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous New Year. 


rsey 


The American Insurance Company + Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company » The Columbia Fire Insurance Company,+ The Jersey Fire Underwriters + Dixie Fire Insurance Compal] 
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REAL PARTY IN INTEREST 


preme Court of Pennsylvania 

adopted a rule of practice requir- 
ing all actions to be prosecuted by 
and in the name of the real party 
in interest. 


Effect of Rule 


[»: SEPTEMBER 1939 the Su- 


The effect of this rule was to com- 
pel individual plaintiffs, who had 
suffered personal injuries or prop- 
erty damage to their automobiles by 
reason of accidents, to join their 
subrogated insurance carriers as 
party plaintiffs in an action to re- 
cover damages. The rule was abso- 
lutely silent about defendants in 
such actions and the net result was 
that the injured or damaged person 
was compelled to go into court as 
plaintiff, joined with his insurance 
company, against the defendant 
who, if insured, need not disclose 
his insurance carrier. The effect of 
this one-sided situation on the judg- 
ment of a jury can easily be appre- 
ciated and our experience has shown 
it to be so prejudicial to the rights 
of the plaintiff as to make recovery 
by him almost impossible, regardless 
of the negligence of the defendant. 

The insurance companies joined 
as plaintiffs in such actions have also 
been entirely deprived of this means 
of recovering their losses from third 
parties, no matter how clear de- 
fendant’s negligence may be. The 
ultimate effect « f this situation upon 
the collision coverage rates is easily 
imagined. 


Injured Claimant and Collision 
Carrier Prejudiced 


Conditions rapidly got so bad 
under this rule that collision insur- 
ance carriers have been compelled 
in many instances to voluntarily 
waive their subrogation claims in 
order not to prejudice the personal 
injury suits of their assureds. In 
one case where the plaintiff had a 
$100 deductible clause in his policy, 
together with serious personal in- 
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RULE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


juries, and the insurance carrier’s 
claim for the amount of the loss 
above $100 was presented in the 
same action, the jury actually gave 
the plaintiff only the $100, totally ig- 
nored the company’s collision claim, 
and actually refused to award any 
damages for his personal injuries on 
the mistaken idea that the insurance 
company also covered the plaintiff 
in that phase of the litigation. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, since 
other rules of court require all ac- 
tions arising out of the same acci- 
dent to be consolidated for trial, the 
rule also compels a perfectly inno- 
cent passenger in an automobile to 
go into court to recover for his in- 
juries joined with an insurance com- 
panv with whom he has never had 
any contact or connection whatever, 
with the same prejudicial results. 


Holding that Defendant Must Disclose 
Insurance Carrier 


The situation became so acute in 
the late Winter of last year that one 
of our Lancaster County judges 
handed down a decision to the: ef- 
fect that if the plaintiff was to be 
compelled to join his insurance 
company in an action of this kind, 
then in all fairness and equity the 
defendant should also be compelled 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This “REAL PARTY IN INTEREST RULE," 
discussed and criticized by Mr. Marston, has 
long been the subject of conflicting thought 
among lawyers and judges. Some courts have 
held that payment under a loan receipt is 
just what it purports to be—a loan—and 
that the assured remains the real party in 
interest; others have held that the co re- 
ceipt is a mere subterfuge, and that by pay- 
ment thereunder, the collision carrier be- 
comes subrogated and is the rea! party in 
interest. A recent decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals, apparently committing 
New York to the latter view, was discussed 
by David A. Ticktin, in Best's Insurance 
News, Fire and Casualty Edition, September, 
1943 on page 71. 


by M. RANDALL MARSTON, 
Fischer, Finestone & Marston 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


to disclose his insurance carrier. 
This case has not as yet reached 
the appellate courts, but in the mean- 
time a Philadelphia Court decided 
that two wrongs do not make a right 
and refused to permit the joinder 
of defendant’s insurance company, 
thus making the confusion worse 
confounded. 


Applies to Workmen's Compensation 


By this time it also became ap- 
parent that the rule was applicable 
not only to automobile collision but 
that workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance carriers were in the same boat. 
In our Pennsylvania workmen’s 
compensation accidents, such a car- 
rier is not merely given the right 
of subrogation but it is absolutely 
subrogated to the third party tort 
feasor, if any, up to the amount of 
compensation that it may be called 
upon to pay, and thus those entitled 
to workmen’s compensation benefits 
under our law were subject to the 
same crippling disability as to those 
who had been injured in automobile 
accidents. 


Movement to Change or Abolish Rule 


In the early Spring of this year, 
our office, which has a large amount 
of business wherein it represents 
subrogated insurance carriers, with 
the thought that something should 
be done to make the rule more equi- 
table, talked with the chairman of 
the Committee on Civil Procedure 
of the Philadelphia Bar Association 
and solicited his assistance in bring- 
ing such a change about. As a re- 
sult of this approach a sub-commit- 
tee was appointed to take testimony 

(Continued on the next page) 
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May the Lights 
of Christmas 
be Radiant 


To you all especially 
this year when Truth 
and Right seem fight- 


ing for their existence. 


May the hope and 
light of this Christmas 
glow warmly for you 


is the sincere wish of 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE 


111 John St., 
New York, 8, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exch. Building. 
Chicago, 4, Illinois 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 



































Real Party in Interest—Continued 


relating to the effect of the rule upon 
our clients. In order to prepare for 
this meeting we contacted our clients, 
explaining to them the opportunity 
offered, with the result that repre- 
sentatives of companies writing 
more than 75% of the collision in- 
surance written in Pennsylvania at- 
tended the meeting before the sub- 
committee and presented statements 
to the effect that the application of 
the rule greatly increased the net 
loss on collision coverage policies. 
They stressed the point that since 
the rates for such insurance are pro- 
mulgated upon net loss experienced, 
the amendment or abolition of the 
rule was a matter of public interest. 
Its provisions, they stated, were 
clearly against public policy since 
the disclosure of the interest of an 
insurance company in a sought re- 
covery creates in the mind of a jury 
a prejudicial effect to which, in jus- 
tice, a third party, tort feasor, is 
not entitled. In short, that modifica- 
tion of the heretofore enforced rule 
prevented equitable amicable adjust- 
ments, breeding litigation and pre- 
venting a case from being decided 
upon its true merits. Representatives 
of the compensation insurance car- 
riers also appeared at the meeting 
to present their difficulties arising 
out of this inequitable rule. 

As a result of this meeting, the 
sub-committee decided that the mat- 
ter should be referred to the entire 
Philadelphia Bar Association for 
authority to collaborate with a simi- 
lar committee of the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association at its annual con- 
vention, in the amendment or aboli- 
tion of the rule. At this convention 
it was determined that the Rules 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association should present to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania at 
its Fall session a report requesting 
that the rule be either changed to 
eliminate subrogees, or abolished 
altogether. 

The report of this committee rec- 
ommended to the Supreme Court 
that Clause “A” of the rule which 
provides for the bringing of action 
in the name of the real party in in- 
terest should not be mandatory 
where a subrogee is a real party in 
interest, and the Supreme Court has 
adopted the change as recommended, 
thus removing this millstone from 
the necks of all collision and work- 


men’s compensation carriers jn 
Pennsylvania. 

I believe that the nation-wide ef- 
fect of this campaign with its re- 
sulting changes should be very 
beneficial. ; 


Similar Rule in Other States 


During the testimony taken in the 
course of this campaign it developed 
that 34 of the 48 States have either 
a similar rule or an actual statute 
requiring the joinder of subrogated 
insurance companies in this class of 
case. That is probably because the 
Federal Rules of Practice contain a 
similar provision and it has not been 
realized that the amount involved 
in ordinary subrogated collision ac- 
tions is not sufficient to bring it 
within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Courts, and that in any event 
the Federal Court rules also contain 
a provision for the joinder of all in- 
terested parties. 


Loan Receipts 


It seems probable that insurance 
companies have until recently been 
lulled into a sense of security by the 
thought that in taking a loan receipt 
instead of an outright subrogation 
assignment they were protected from 
the provisions of the rule. It is ap- 
parent, however, that this supposed 
protection is not going to be long 
available. The lower courts in New 
York State have already decided 
that so far as automobile collision 
cases are concerned such a loan is 4 
mere subterfuge, and have distin- 
guished clearlv between such a case 
and the well known Luckenbach case 
in which the loan receipt was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

If the loan receipt is no longer to 
afford protection, certainly some- 
thing must be done in the other 
jurisdictions to correct the situation, 
and the above outline of the pro- 
cedure followed in Pennsylvania 
may be helpful in those jurisdictions 
where the effect is the result of a 
rule of court. Of course, where the 
situation is governed by statute, a 
similar pressure will have to be 
brought on the various State Legis- 
latures for repeal or amendment of 
these statutes. In any event, the ac- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania should certainly be a help- 
ful precedent. 
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This man is living proof that “crime doesn’t pay”. Yet the Fidelity 
loss he created was due solely to love for his daughter! But read for 
yourself the gripping, true life story of how his son-in-law ruined him 
as graphically told in “The Faith That Failed,” folder No. 5 in the 
“True Crime Series”’. 


This unique series of interesting case histories records actual losses due 
to inadequate protection of employers against employee dishonesty. 


Agents find these folders profitable builders of FIDELITY business. 
Send for a free sample set of the “True Crime Series” —now. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Offices: 100 Broadway, New York 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna Casualty: § WW. Paul Walker, 
underwriter in the Minneapolis office, has 
heen assigned to the Boston office as 
superintendent of the compensation-lia- 
bility department, taking the place of 
Thomas K. Mitchell, who has been trans- 
ferred to the St. Paul office, where he 
will have charge of the underwriting of 
all casualty lines. Mr. Mitchell succeeds 
E. C. Nelson, who recently entered mili- 
tary service. 


xk * 


America Fore: Early last month 
Robert A. Hennie was appointed special 
agent of the Continental, Maryland and 
Niagara Fire in Ohio where he will 
assist State Agent Herman Winter. Mr. 
Hennie was formerly state agent of the 
Republic of Texas. 


x k 


American Surety: = /'red H. Oster, 
assistant manager of the Denver branch 
ofice of this company and its affiliate, 
New York Casualty Company, has been 
appointed acting manager effective De- 
cember 1, 1943. He will succeed D. L. 
Clark who has resigned. 


xk & 


Atlantic Mutual: Morris J. Coles has 
been appointed manager of the company’s 
Rochester office replacing Joseph H. 
Smiley, who was transferred to the 
Cleveland office. Mr. Coles previously 
had been engaged in production work 
in the Boston office. The company also 
announced the transfer of supervision of 
the New York counties comprising the 
Syracuse division of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization from the 
Rochester office to the Albany office, the 
latter being under the supervision of 
Robert M. Perce, manager. 


xk & 


Caledonian: Douglas Connie, manager 
for Canada of the Caledonian and the 
Caledonian-American, will retire on 
pension on December 31 and will be 
succeeded by Reginald L. Young, pres- 
ently inspector for the companies in 
Ontario. Mr. Connie joined the Cale- 
donian in 1911. He was appointed man- 
ager of the northwest branch in Winni- 
peg in 1912, and in 1930 he assumed his 
present position. Mr. Young, who joined 
the Caledonian Group in 1937, previously 
had been associated with the General 
Accident at Toronto. 


xk & 


Commercial Union: Transfer of John 
Ulreich from the inland marine depart- 
ment to the ocean marine department of 
the company in New York City was 
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announced early last month. Mr. Ulreich 
has been with the Commercial Union for 
over fourteen years and for the past 
several years has been underwriter of 
its metropolitan all risks and inland 
marine department. 


xk 


Corroon & Reynolds: Edward  S. 
McMahon, who has been in charge of 
the Indiana field for the Corroon & 
Reynolds group, has been transferred to 
Philadelphia as special agent in the 
metropolitan area. He will make his 
headquarters at the group’s Philadelphia 
office under Manager John M. Owen. 


= & & 


Fidelity and Deposit: Barter C. Brown, 
since 1935.resident vice president in 
charge of the Kansas City branch of 
this company and its affiliate, the Ameri- 
can Bonding Company, has been ap- 
pointed to supervise activities of the 
companies’ field organization in upstate 
New York and Connecticut, with head- 
quarters in Albany. Leonard D. Jenson, 
manager at Kansas City for the past 
year, has been placed in full charge of 
that office. 
x *k *& 


Home Group: Effective November 15, 
J. Donald Whelehan resigned as New 
York Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to join the Home and its associated 
companies as assistant to the general 
counsel. Mr. Whelehan, who had been 
associated with the New York Insurance 
Department since May, 1932, is a member 
of the American Bar Association, New 
York State Bar Association, Rochester 
Bar Association, Harvard Law School 
Association and Theta Delta Chi Fra- 
ternity. 
* & & 


Manufacturers’ Casualty: Fred L. Ivers 
has been appointed manager of the Hart- 
ford Office, which supervises the state of 
Connecticut for this company and _ its 
affiliate, the Manufacturers’ Fire Insur- 
ance ae of Philadelphia. Mr. Ivers 
succeeded J. F. Whelehan, who returned 
to New Vorke “Mr. Ivers had previously 
been with the Loyalty Group for twelve 
years, the past six years in the state of 
Connecticut, handling both casualty and 
fire lines. 


xk 


Maryland Casualty: J. Kenneth Mac- 
Kenzie, surety underwriter in the Kansas 
City office for the last seven years, has 
been transferred to Harrisburg as assist- 
ant manager of that office. 
















Millers National Group: Appointments 
of Ernest C. Burgess and Otto Neder- 
hood as Cook County special agents, with 
field supervision over downtown and 
south side Chicago areas respectively, 
have been announced by Millers National 
Insurance Company and Illinois Fire In- 
surance Company. Mr. Burgess is well- 
known in downtow n Chicago, having 
been located in the Insurance Exchange 
Building for six years as a broker with 
Lunde and Buswell, Inc., and several 
years as manager of the Automobile In- 
surance Agency of the Kemper organi- 
zation. Mr. Nederhood succeeds Special 
Agent Raymond J. Bates who is on a leave 
of absence because of illness. Mr. Neder- 
hood came to the Millers National office 
in 1941 after ten years with the National 
Fire. 
ee 2 & 


National Association of Insurance 


Agents: Effective November 15, William 
T. Reed, Jr., resigned as manager of the 
Washington office of the National Assoc- 
ciation of Insurance Agents to accept the 
position of general counsel to the Wash- 
ington, Virginia and Maryland Coach 
Company of Arlington, Virginia. Mr. 
Reed was an individual agent member of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents when he was selected to open 
their Washington office during August of 
1934. He represented the local insurance 
agents throughout the country for 
nearly ten years, during which time all 
legislative and governmental matters af- 
fecting the insurance business have been 
handled through that office. 

Mrs. Edith Rae Coryell has been 
named assistant treasurer of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, suc- 
ceeding to the position left vacant 
through the death last August of William 
MacVicar. Before joining the National 
Association, Mrs. Coryell was with 
Snyder & Co., real estate, New York 
City, as chief accountant and, prior to 
that, for 13 years with Lawrence Man- 
agement, Inc., Bronxville, N. 


x & 7 


North British Group: Since November 1, 
P. J. McLemore has been special agent 
for this group in South Texas territory. 
He succeeded the late John H. Calhoun. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Recently Owen A. Marrin, general agent 
in the southern department of the group 
retired after completion of 48 years of 
service with the organization. 

x k * 


Phoenix of Hartford: To succeed George 
L. Hampton, Jr., who enlisted in the 
Navy, Frank M. Humphrey has been ap- 
pointed as state agent in Kansas. For the 
past four years he has been one of the 
group's field men in Connecticut and 
western Massachusetts. 


x kK *& 


Potomac: Since November 15, R. E. 
Burdick has been special agent in north- 
ern New Jersey for the Potomac Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Burdick, formerly 
with the Hardware Mutual, has had 
many years experience in fire under- 
writing, rating, engineering and sales pro- 
motion. 
xk k & 


Rhode Island: Nelson C. L. King now 
is assistant manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the Rhode Island and Wm. Penn 
Fire Insurance Companies. Previously 
Mr. King had been associated with Cor- 
roon & Reynolds as assistant manager of 
their Philadelphia office. 


x wk *& 


Security: Malcolm A. Jenckes recently 
was named manager of the special risks 
department of this company at the Home 

ffice in New Haven. Since 1931 Mr. 
Jenckes had been identified as inspector 
underwriter for several western states 
and special agent with the Western Re- 
gional office of the Factory Insurance 
Association in Chicago. 


xk & 


Travelers: On November 15, Millard T. 
Wilson was appointed secretary of the 
southern department of Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company and Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Wilson, 
who joined the Travelers organization in 
1929, previously had been superintendent 
of agencies covering southern territory. 
Howard F. Hanser, assistant manager, 
fire lines, has been temporarily assigned 
to the Cincinnati district with head- 
quarters at Dayton, Ohio. 


Underwriters Association of D. C.: 
Edward R. Hardy, veteran secretary of 
the Insurance Institute of America and 
also manager of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia since 
1914, will retire from the latter post at 
the annual meeting on December 9. He 
will be succeeded then by H. E. C. 
Rainey, who has served as assistant man- 
ager for the last twenty years. 
x * * 


Utilities Insurance: L. W. (Link) Con- 
nell has been employed by the company 
as Indiana state manager. Mr. Connell 
has been associated in Indiana with the 
U. S. F. & G. Co. for seventeen years, 
later with the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. 
Se & = 


Virginia F. & M.: Thomas A. Kelleher 
has been named state agent for the Vir- 
ginia F. & M. in New York, excluding 
the metropolitan and suburban territories. 
Previously, since May 1, 1940, Mr. Kelle- 
her had been special agent for the Royal- 
Liverpool groups in northern New Jersey. 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 

Laces. 
Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 
Sofas. 

Chairs. 
Drapes. 
Brocades. 
Embroideries. 
Etc., Etc. 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 
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SPECIAL CALL FOR 
GLASS DATA 


SPECIAL request for glass in- 

surance experience data cover- 
ing the first nine months of 1943 
has been issued by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters to its member com- 
panies. The line has not been a 
profitable one for stock casualty 
companies, and in 1942 an under- 
writing loss of 4.3% was sustained, 
compared with a ten-year average 
loss of 0.4%, according to Best's 
Aggregates and Averages. There 
has been some increase in replace- 
ment costs during the current year, 
and the call for data implies an ad- 
justment in rate level. 


NEW YORK DEPUTY 
CHANGES 


ALTER F. MARTINEAU, 
Syracuse, New York, has been 
appointed deputy superintendent of 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, in charge of the New York 
City office. The appointment was 
made by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Robert E. Dineen, and fills the 
post formerly held by Edward Mc- 
Loughlin, who resigned earlier this 
year. Mr. Martineau was a member 
of the law firm of Farnham and 
Martineau, Syracuse, and has been 
practicing law since 1927, specializ- 
ing in insurance trial work. 
Effective November 15, J. Donald 
Whelehan resigned as deputy super- 
intendent of the New York Insur- 
ance Department to join the Home 
Insurance Group as assistant to the 
general counsel. 
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COMPANIES AGREE ON 
N. Y. BOILER ISSUES 


ETTLEMENT in New York 
State of the long troublesome 
boiler problems has been achieved 
through voluntary agreement of the 
companies, and nationwide appli- 
cation appears likely. The agree- 
ment was encouraged by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen who has given careful study 
to the factors involved. Following 
is a comprehensive statement issued 
by the National Bureau. 

“The National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company and the 
Employers’ Group Companies have 
reported to the Superintendent of 
Insurance that they are agreed in 
principle upon a solution of the 
fundamental differences which have 
existed in the boiler and machinery 
business and have started to work 
out the details. Within a short time 
revised filings will be made with the 
New York Department for its con- 
sideration and it is the belief of 
the parties that this solution will 
conform to the recommendations 
made by the Department. 

“The solution embraces New 
York only but it offers the possi- 
bility of countrywide application.” 





TEXAS ANNOUNCES 
COMPENSATION ACTIONS 


EXAS has approved the elimina- 

tion of overtime bonus wages in 
computing compensation premiums 
as filed by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, and has 
made its customary annual revision 
of the compensation rate level. As 
approved, the classification changes 
effect an over-all decrease of 4.8% 
in the rate level, while the overtime 
bonus change may save employers 
from five to ten per.cent of premium. 
Both actions are effective January 1, 
1944. The announcement by Cas- 
ualty Insurance Commissioner J. P. 
Gibbs stated that, in addition to the 
reduction through improved loss .ex- 
perience, rates were reduced 2% 
because of increase of the average 
wage over the amount required to 
_ maximum indemnity bene- 
ts. 
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NEW ROYAL-GLOBE-EAGLE 


INDEMNITY HEADS NAMED 


ONCURRENTLY with the re- 
cirement on December 31, 1943, 
of Frank J. O’Neill from the presi- 
dency of the Royal and Eagle In- 
demnity Companies, Kenneth Spen- 
cer will withdraw as president of 


the Globe Indemnity. While Mr. 
O’Neill is retiring from active busi- 
ness duties, Mr. Spencer will con- 
tinue to serve the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups of insurance companies, 
with which he has long been iden- 
tified, in a new capacity—that of 
executive director of the three 


casualty-surety companies. 








































CLARKE SMITH 
New Globe Indemnity President 


Succeeding Mr. O’Neill as presi- 
dent of the Royal will be John F. 
O’Loughlin who joined the company 
in 1921 and since 1936 has been 
vice president in charge of the New 
York Metropolitan Department. As 
president of the Eagle Indemnity 
the directors have selected George 
W. McCagg, vice president, whose 
association with the Eagle dates 
from 1927 when he became its gen- 
eral agent at San Diego, California. 
Clarke Smith, who has held various 
positions of responsibility with the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups since 1926, 
and who became vice president of 
the Globe Indemnity in January 
1943, succeeds Kenneth Spencer as 
president of the Globe. 





COMMISSIONERS WEIGH 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ONSIDERATION of federal 

activities threatening the rights 
of the states to regulate insurance 
dominated the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, held in New 
York City from November 29th 
through December Ist. A _ strong 
resolution was adopted reaffirming 
the “faith and conviction that regu- 
lation of the insurance business 
should be reserved to the several 
states” and that studies of proposed 
federal legislation affecting insur- 
ance should be continued. 





The industry committee headed 
by John Diemand which is consider- 
ing broadening underwriting powers 
of fire and casualty companies made 
a report of progress. 

The expected airing of the dispute 
on compensation rates between Com- 
missioner McCormack of Tennessee 
and the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance did not mate- 
rialize, although Tennessee filed a 
request with the council for a 24% 
reduction in rates. 

A special sub-committee composed 
of commissioners of Mississippi 
Illinois and New York, was named 
to study fire and casualty rates and 
rating organizations. Workmen’s 
compensation rates were excluded. 








ILLINOIS FLEET 
RATE DEVELOPMENTS 


BANDONING the plan for a 

“gentlemen’s agreement” on au- 
tomobile fleet rates reported in our 
Weekly Casualty Bulletin for Oc- 
tober 11th, C. M. Kinney of the 
Illinois Insurance Department has 
asked all automobile companies, do- 
ing business in that state to file a 
new experience and equity formula 
on fleet risks. The request calls for 
a filing in detail of debits and credits 
for experience, number of cars in 
fleet, and equity credit for any ad- 
justment in acquisition cost. Origi- 
nally requested for December Ist 
filing, the date has been extended te 
March 1, 1944, when present equity 
ratings will be eliminated. 
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administrative head of the In- 
stitute of Public Safety, The 
Pennsylvania State College and con- 
sultant on Road Training, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, has 
broadcast an early warning to es- 
sential drivers in 34 snow-belt states 
that they must prepare in advance 
with practical precautions to “get 
through safely and on time this 
crucial, wartime winter.” 


Psi AMOS E. NEYHART, 


They Must Go Through 


Having just completed the fifth 
annual short course for truck fleet 
supervisors, Prof. Neyhart pointed 
out that over half of the nation’s 
passenger cars are owned by work- 
ers in industries essential to prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

“While the vast majority of 
trucks are essential, a larger than 
normal percentage of passenger cars 
will likewise be in the absolutely 
essential transportation class this 
winter and should therefore be 
equipped and able to get through, 
and get through safely and on time, 
when severe snow and ice conditions 
arrive,” he declared emphatically. 

“The primary hazards of winter 
driving are inadequate traction and 
reduced visibility,’ Neyhart said, 
“and this means those who must 


BE READY FOR GENERAL WINTER 


Accidents and Traffic Tieups Must Be Cut This Wartime Winter 


get through regardless of severe 
winter road conditions should re- 
pair anti-skid chains now, since new 
ones are scarce, and should check 
the condition of windshield wipers 
and defrosters.” 

Street and highway departments, 
he said, have already been advised 
to repair snow plows because new 





machines are hard to get, and to 
attempt to forestall a labor shortage 
for such” work as snow removal. 
Labor shortage for winter road 
maintenance will undoubtedly be 
serious, and Neyhart advised es- 
sential car owners in the vital north- 
ern states to take immediate steps 
to secure new, or repair old, seasonal 
winter equipment needed for their 
own protection in driving to work— 
according to the Safe Winter Driv- 
ing League. 


Defeat for General Winter 


“Let winter help defeat the Axis, 
not America,” he warned. “Even 
minor skid-wrecks, with mechanics 
so busy, may lay up cars for the 
duration, and everyone must co- 
operate to minimize traffic tieups 
due to snow and ice on the essential 
civilian front. Avoidable accidents 
and delays on the home front spell 
too little and too late on the battle 
front. 

“Many newly essential worker- 
drivers, who formerly stayed home 
when roads were bad, may not be 
prepared for the role of war workers 
who must ‘get there,” Neyhart 
said, and advised them to “‘beg, bor- 
row, or repair a pair of tire chains 
and otherwise check your car for a 
severe winter.” 
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A GOOD NEIGHBOR 
LOOKS TO HEALTH 


NE of the greatest problems in 
O industry today is to reduce the 

huge losses caused by non- 
occupational disabilities. That this 
field of study promises fertile re- 
turns is amply proved by the fact 
that such disabilities cause about 
fourteen times the absenteeism 
which results from occupational dis- 
abilities. A possible cause of this 
condition is the fact that, in our 
hygiene program of today, the adult 
is comparatively neglected. There 
are prepared health programs and 
hygiene clinics for the expectant 
mother and for the mother and baby 
after the birth. There are also school 
and pre-school clinics. At this stage 
organized hygiene ceases and here 
industrial medicine tends to fill the 
gap with its pre-employment and 
periodic physical examinations and 
its First Aid clinics. 


The Golden Era 


In these times, more than ever 
before, the need for an adult health 
program is apparent. We need every 
possible worker, and we need to 
keep that worker on the job every 
possible minute. This, then, would 
appear to be a sort of “Golden Era” 
for industrial medicine. 


ets 


Another important phase of in- 
dustrial medicine is rehabilitation. 
With so many of the nation’s A-1 
workers called to the Armed Forces, 
we must make use of lower health 
category workers and study how.to 
place them in suitable jobs where 
they can work safely and efficiently. 
This work needs, and is receiving, 
considerable thought today, and fa- 
cilities for rehabilitating injured 
workers and soldiers are progressing 
favorably, stimulated by scarcity of 
labor. 


Accident Neuroses 


There are some types of employ- 
ees who have been injured both 
physically and mentally. A condi- 
tion known as an accident neurosis 
may develop. Paralysis of limbs may 
even occur without physical basis. 
These people are not malingerers 
because they are unconscious of the 
mechanism by which the symptoms 
are produced, whereas malingerers 
deliberately set out to create an im- 
pression of disability. The care of 


a 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., employee gets medicine at dispensary 
and likes it! 


FOR DECEMBER, 1943 


by F. M. JONES, M.D. 
Medical Officer, 
Canadian Industries Limited and 
Defence Industries Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec 


xx*e* 


such people is difficult and should 
be performed by specialists. 

While industrial medicine is now 
in a position to accomplish these 
things and many more, it was not 
always so. At one time, almost 
nothing was done for the worker in 
a medical way. Finally, far-seeing 
manufacturers found that it was ac- 
tually good business to provide 
readily available medical and surgical 
care. In addition to the elimination 
of legal procedures arising out of 
injuries, brought about by adequate 
and timely treatment, management 
found that valuable workers were 
returned to their jobs in a shorter 
time. While this in itself was a 
great accomplishment, the question 
naturally came up—‘“Can occupa- 
tional disabilities be prevented?”, 
and so industrial hygiene, a very 
important side of industrial medi- 
cine, was born. 

Possibly a 00d way to describe 
the subject with which we are deal- 
ing is to outline the medical pro- 
gram now functioning in some of 
the larger Canadian chemicals and 
explosives plants which are managed 
and operated by Defence Industries 
Limited for the Canadian and 
British Governments. 


Medical Program in Canada 


The worker first comes in contact 
with the Medical Department when 
he presents himself for employment 
and is sent over to the Medical De- 
partment for a pre-employment ex- 
amination. The purpose of this ex- 
amination is not, as so many believe, 
to screen off the cream of the crop, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Good Neighbor—Continued 
but actually to ensure that the right 
type of worker is placed in the right 
job where he will not be a menace 
to himself or to others. It is ob- 
viously poor practice to place a 
worker in a particular job at which 
he will break down for one reason 
or another and thus waste all the 
valuable time and money which were 
needed to train him for that job. If 
a candidate is found to have a com- 
municable disease, it is far better not 
to employ him and so prevent the 
/ 


disease from spreading to healthy 
workers. 

By the judicious use of previously 
determined job requirements and 
health standards, the examining 
physician assists the employment de- 
partment by ascertaining on physical 
examination if the candidate is 
medically capable of performing the 
duties in question. The doctor is 
also in a position to recommend par- 
ticular jobs which an employee in a 
lower physical category may safely 


fill. 
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Provident Fieldmen find that 


That's when the presentation of life insurance with dis- 
ability insurance in one package proves a lifesaver .. . 
and often results in sizable sales. 


prospects listen when they present 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 
Life Insurance plus Living Assurance * 


(* Non-Cancellable Disability) 
written in a single plan 
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First Aid Stations 


The next meeting of employee 
and doctor occurs when, because of 
accident or illness, the employee 
comes for treatment.- Because of 
the great distances to be traversed 
in some plants, First Aid Stations 
are located at strategic points in the 
plant. Here minor conditions such 
as cuts, scratches, headaches, etc. 
are treated by nurses. Beds are also 
available. If the condition is more 
serious the patient is ordered to the 
Works Hospital, where a doctor ex- 
amines the employee. If the condi- 
tion is occupational in origin, the 
patient may choose his own doctor 
and receive treatment, as arranged 
by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. In certain cases we prefer to 
have our own medical service treat 
the patient because of their familiar- 
ity with the condition in question 
and so we provide expert timely care 
which will tend to get the patient 
back on the job quickly. If the 
illness is non-occupational, _ the 
patient is given preliminary treat- 
ment and advice and, if further care 
is required, the patient is referred 
to his own physician. 


Health Control 


After an employee has worked 
for a time in a job to which is at- 
tached a potential health hazard, he 
is ordered to report for a special 
periodic examination. This consists 
of general medical inspection, cer- 
tain tests, and the employee’s own 
account of his health. These ex- 
aminations are noted on the em- 
ployee’s own card and are added to 
as time goes on. By this examina- 
tion we are enabled to determine 
the employee’s reaction to his work- 
ing environment. If he is found to 
be reacting poorly, special advice 
and treatment are given. If he con- 
tinues to react poorly, he is removed 
from exposure. If many workers 
react poorly to a given type of job, 
the problem becomes one of faulty 
environment rather than individual 


reaction and the working conditions 
are studied in an effort to correct 
them. By this method we can recog- 
nize and treat occupational illness 
in its early stages before the con- 
dition has advanced too far. We 
are thus enabled to work with the 
many new chemicals of unknown 


LIFE AND @@ ACCIDENT 
INSURANCES COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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toxicity, which the present war needs 
have brought into industry, with a 
minimum of resulting ill health. 
The results of these periodic 
health checkups are reviewed by a 
physician who has the title “Health 
Control Officer.” It is he who de- 
cides when a worker should be re- 
moved from exposure. If many 
workers are affected, he may even 
conduct medical research to de- 
termine the nature of the disability. 


War Brings Health Hazards 


An important part of the work 
of the Health Control Officer is his 
continuous inspection of working 
conditions and of the materials with 
which the employee works. Sub- 
stitutions are often made for well- 
known materials which often prove 
toxic after usage, especially after 
usage in the increased amounts made 
necessary by the war demands. 
Processes which caused no concern 
when operated at peace-time speeds 
may cause much trouble when opera- 
tions are stepped up to a wartime 
tempo. 

Inspection of workers on the job 
will often reveal the need for a 
change of technique or additional 
protection to prevent occupational 
disability. Occasionally, simple hy- 
gienic orders are not obeyed. On 
one occasion, it was observed that 
less than 10% of the employees were 
taking the daily shower ordered for 
their protection. The result of this 
observation was the construction of 
a change house in such a fashion 
that, before a worker could reach 
the section in which his street clothes 
were located, he had to pass through 
a bathroom containing a battery of 
42 shower sprays. Very often the 
institution of simple procedures 
makes all the difference between 
occupational disease and health. The 
keener these plant inspections are, 
the more conditions are discovered 
and corrected. 


Health in the Laboratory 


Part of a nlant too often neglected 
is the laboratory. The average chem- 
ist, like the average doctor, con- 
siders himself immune from the 
potential health hazards of the ma- 
terials with which he works. Too 
often, countless globules of mercury 
roll at will over a laboratory desk 
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SAVED LIVES TODAY 


Today when every man hour saved is an hour 
closer to victory, Associated Engineers will be 
found on the job — saving lives, money for the 
employer, and building a successful relationship 
between the agent and his client. 
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lung irritation and the resulting 


fluid accumulation. 





and floor. The open beaker of benzol 
is allowed to stand without benefit 
of watch-glass or draught cupboard. 
Repeated exposure to these chem- 
icals may result in poisoning by ac- 
cumulated absorption. Fumes from 
the bottle of nitric acid which 
shatters on the floor may cause 
serious trouble and even death from 







Watch for New Hazards 







Large-scale laboratory experi- 
mentation may expose the chemist to 
toxic materials. New processes and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Good Neighbor—Continued 

new chemicals introduced into a 
plant should be treated with due 
caution until proven to be non-toxic. 
Very often it is well worthwhile to 
discuss the situation with someone 
familiar with the toxic properties of 
the substances involved. In most of 
our plants it is an unwritten law 


that no new process is started and 
no new solvent or other chemical 
used until the Works Medical Offi- 
cer has been consulted and_ pro- 
nounced it safe. 

Timely action by the medical 
service is the answer to the control 
of epidemics. Consequently, with 


the appearance of a case of com- 








A million dollar word 


It’s gratifying and profitable to sell big policies in the more 
widely-known insurance fields—but, remember that many 
millions of dollars of business come annually from “miscellaneous” 
lines—burglary, personal accident and liability, glass breakage 
and other forms. And war has enlarged the profit possibilities 
in these lines by vastly increasing the number of people able to 
buy the all-around protection needed today. 


Write the home office—or ask a Standard field man about the 
complete range of coverage and the effective production aids, 
provided by Standard of Detroit—one of America’s oldest and 
largest casualty and bonding organizations. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 








municable disease the patient is 
promptly placed in the Works Isola- 
tion Hospital and the routine epi- 
demiological procedure is followed 
through. 


X-Ray and Other Tests 


While the acute communicable 
diseases appear to be spectacular, 
the chronic illnesses may also exact 
a toll. In this regard, we carry ona 
program against tuberculosis. The 
employees are all X-rayed in a mass 
survey. Infectious cases are screened 
out and doubtful cases are kept 
under observation. In this way the 
spread of tuberculosis is controlled. 

A routine Wassermann Test is 
madé before any employee is hired. 
Positive cases are hired for non- 
toxic exposure work if they undergo 
treatment, 


A Picture of Health 


No medical service is complete 
without a good system of records. 
We keep an accurate account of the 
medical work done in each First Aid 
Room as well as in the Plant Hos- 
pitals. Detailed reports are made of 
the results of special periodic ex- 
aminations. At any time, therefore, 
we are in a position to state the in- 
cidence of any ailment, injury or 
symptom. Furthermore, we can com- 
pare the relative health experience 
of one section of a plant to another, 
or of one shift to another, on any 
particular line or special job. We 
can thus determine the results of 
exposure to the chemicals with which 
we work and can pick out the areas 
which require special attention in 
order to find out the cause of the 
trouble. In other words, we have 
a statistical picture of the workers’ 
health at all times from which we 
can detect seasonal trends or observe 
progress. 


Scope Is Far-Reaching 


From what has been said, it can 
readily be seen that the scope of in- 
dustrial medicine is far reaching. 
Those who do the best work in this 
field must have not only medical 
training but must also have a 
smattering of chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and public health, to name a 
few of the branches of science of 
which use must be made to get 
maximum results. 
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LIMITED POLICY REPORT 
ADOPTED IN ILLINOIS 


“STATEMENT of Principles” 

to govern the writing of limited 
accident and health insurance pol- 
icies has been adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Accident and Health 
Practices in Illinois, and accepted 
by Director of Insurance Paul F. 
Jones of that state. The statement 
defines the types of policies which 
should be designated as “Limited 
Policies” and recommends a number 
of improvements to be required in 
drawing limited policy forms such 
as the proper mention and emphasis 
of exclusions, reductions, exceptions 
and limitations appearing in limited 
policy forms, and uniformity in 
type, size and composition so as to 
avoid improper emphasis of special 
benefits payable only under limited 
circumstances. 

The committee was composed of 
twenty-five members selected after 
a meeting last July called by Direc- 
tor Jones to which he invited rep- 
resentatives of all companies doing 
an accident and health business in 
the state to consider measures for 
correcting certain undesirable prac- 
tices outlined by the Insurance De- 
partment. Its report consists of a 
letter by Chairman George F. 
Manzelmann and the “Statement of 
Principles.” 

Director Jones has urged that the 
work be inaugurated at once and 
states that a set of advertising rules 
is being suggested for consideration 
by the committee and suggestions 
are also being prepared in the 
Illinois Department as a guide for 
the study, by the Committee, of 
claim settlement practices. 

In the letter to Director Jones 
by Chairman George F. Manzel- 
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mann, it is stated that the commit- 
tee does not feel that the current 
recommendations fully solve all ex- 
isting problems. They suggest that 
the committee continue its work in 
order that it may consider additional 
problems as they arise. These sug- 
gestions were accepted by Director 
Jones and the committee was urged 
to make its organization permanent. 


ACCIDENT FATALITIES 
BELOW WORLD WAR | 


ATAL injuries have shown little 

tendency to rise in the first eight 
months of 1943, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and the death 
rate from accidents in this war has 
not increased as it did under war 
conditions in 1917-18. In 1917 the 
fatal accident rate hit 76.5 per 100,- 
000, an increase of 14 per cent in 
two years. There was some concern 
when the fatality rate increased in 
1941, but 1942 brought an actual 
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decline, and indications for 1943 are 
favorable. 

Credit is given to the safety prac- 
tices created during the last twenty- 
five years. All important types of 
accidents, except automobile and air 
transportation, take relatively fewer 
lives among the millions of indus- 
trial policyholders than in 1917-18. 
There have been marked reductions 
in death rates from falls (the leading 
cause of fatal injury in 1917-18) 
railroad accidents, burns, acute poi- 
soning (gas excepted), drownings 
and firearm accidents. 

Occupational accidents have been 
particularly favorable, compared 
with World War I. While catas- 
trophe losses took 1,800 lives in 
1917-18, such losses in the present 
war have been about half that 
through late September, 1943. The 
death rate for occupational accidents 


BLANCHARD STUDIES 
A. & H. SURVEY RETURNS 


UESTIONNAIRES issued in 

August by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance at Columbia 
University, have now been com- 
pleted and returned by many of the 
500 accident and health insurance 
carriers to which they were ad- 
dressed, and are under study. The 
form called for comprehensive ex- 
perience data for the years 1938- 
1942, inclusive. The survey was 
undertaken by Professor Blanchard 
at the request of the Social Security 
Board. 

A supplemental questionnaire may 
be necessary before a report of the 
survey is prepared. Some need is 
felt for additional data necessary 
to convert expense figures to an in- 
curred basis, and for the separation 
of Federal tax items. 
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ESSENTIAL DRIVING 


O THE man who depends on his 

car for transportation to work, or 
for the conduct of his business, it 
would be a tragedy to be deprived 
of its use. Properly written liability 
insurance is the only answer. 

In talking about Bodily Injury 
liability insurance you may find a 
client who asks you to cancel his 
policy because he has decided to 
lay up his car for the duration. Is 
it likely that a motorist will not drive 
any car at all in the months to come? 
No, he will almost certainly find 
himself at the wheel of a friend’s 
car at some time, and this is your 
chance to sell your client a Drive- 


Other-Cars _ policy. — Fireman’s 
Fund Record. 
xk 
WHERE IS THE MONEY 
TODAY? 


ALES of all retail stores in the 

country reached the record total 
of $56,382,000,000.00 in 1942, were 
45 per cent higher than in 1939. 
Because of a buying wave that swept 
along behind longer hours and in- 
creased pay checks, every local busi- 
ness except the auto agency and the 
gas station enjoyed increased profits. 

Grocery and restaurant owners 
did a bigger business than any other 
industry in America, reaping a 27 per 
cent rise in dollar sales. Profits will 
be even more marked during 1943. 
Those persons who up to now 
carried their lunches and the inde- 
pendent young people who hereto- 
fore prepared their own breakfasts 
are now eating out to conserve ra- 
tioned foods. Entertaining of any 
degree is also being done outside 
the home. 
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TSELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


Next to restaurant business on 
the rising profit list is the clothes 
industry . . . small shops and de- 
partment stores alike are enriched 
prospects. And drug stores, due to 
mounting purchases for home nurs- 
ing, enjoyed a profit rise of 22 per 
cent. Jewelry stores recorded a sales 
increase of 30 per cent, as otherwise 
middle class Americans put there 
advanced wages into the luxuries 
they have wanted for so long. Feed 
and farm supply stores enjoyed un- 
precedented prosperity as a result 
of the most far reaching agricultural 
production program of many years. 
—Continental Agents’ Record. 


x k * 


SAY IT— 


When you've got a thing to say 
Say it—don't take half a day. 
Life is short, a fleeting vapor— 
Don't you fill the entire paper 
With a tale, which at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch. 
Boil her down until she simmers. 
Polish her until she gimmers. 
When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it—don't take half a day. 
—Stokes. 


x k * 


BUILDING PREMIUMS 
N EXCELLENT field for the 


"\development of premiums, in 
most states, lies in the writing of 
blanket coverage for savings and 
loan associations and building and 
loan associations, under the special 
Savings and Loan Blanket Bond. 

This form was created especially 
for these organizations by the Surety 
Association of America, in collaho- 
ration with the Committee on Fidel- 
ity Bonds and Insurance of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League.—The Marylander. 





RENT A BIKE 


NE way to get coverage of 

cities and districts where sales 
men have quite a number of calls 
to make is to let them rent bicycles 
when they get to a town. Swift & 
Company is experimenting with this 
idea and, if nothing more, is getting 
plenty of publicity. Salesmen use 
what transportation they can to get 
from one town to the next, then rent 
a bike to work the town. Where 
there is a Swift branch in a city, 
bicycles are provided by the local 
branch. The scheme may sound like 
a throw-back to the gay nineties, but 
a bike is still a lot better than walk- 
ing.—Dartnell News Letter. 


x~ * * 


TERM INSURANCE SAVES 
WORK 


TRUGGLING along with re- 

duced personnel is a condition 
prevailing in many offices—and 
likely to continue for the duration. 
If your office is one so affected, con- 
sider the opportunity to reduce of- 
fice work by selling Term Insurance. 

The number of classes where term 
policies are permitted is on the in- 
crease. Do not overlook the sale of 
Unearned Premium Insurance when 
term policies are written. And—re- 
member to include Extended Cov- 
erage Endorsement in your premium 
quotations. 

Sell Term Insurance. It saves 
money for your clients . . . it holds 
business for you . . . it saves time 
and work... and it gets more 


clients into the habit of buying more 
insurance on the term basis.— F. 
G. Fire News. 
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THE POWER OF LITTLE 
THINGS 


USINESS problem number one 

for the modern executive is the 

blem of public relations. The 
times demand that business sell itself 
to its public. Paul Garrett of Gen- 
eral Motors has put the answer into 
two simple suggestions: First, find 
out what people like about you and 
do more of it. Second, find out what 
people do not like about you and do 
less of it. 

Little things, often overlooked, are 
big factors in winning goodwill . . . 

Is your information girl courteous 
and considerate? Does she have a 
smile and a friendly word? Those 
who call on you are going to speak 
well or ill of you depending upon 
the way you treat them. You have 
the power to make them ambas- 
sadors of goodwill for your firm. 

Are those who write your collec- 
tion letters and answer complaints 
trained in the art of selling? Lack 
of tact and diplomacy here loses 
thousands of dollars for business 
each year. 

Do you practice the Golden Rule 
with visiting salesmen? Do you see 
them promptly, listen courteously? 
Do you do unto them as you would 
like firms to do unto your salesmen? 

Do those who answer your tele- 
phone know the importance of pleas- 
ant voices ? 

Are the drivers of your delivery 
trucks trained in courtesy and the 
spirit-of-service ? 

Are your salesmen taught to be 
good losers? Bad losers make ene- 
mies for a firm. They close the doors 
to themselves so they are not wel- 
come on the next call. Good losers 
win admiration and new opportu- 
nities. 


Friendly Adventurer, Bermingham & Prosser 
mpany. 
*& *& 


EXTEND YOUR SERVICE 


S YOUR agency continuing a 

practice which the insurance indus- 
try found, several years ago, to be 
a dangerous element in public rela- 
tions ? 

Are you still putting your clients 
in a position where they have to 
decide whether they will add wind- 
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storm protection, explosion protec- 
tion, or some other coverages, to 
their fire insurance? 

Or are you attaching to every fire 
policy which goes out from your 
office the Extended Coverage en- 
dorsement ? 

It is surprising that, so many 
years after the general adoption of 
this form, there should still be 
agents who need any urging to give 
the Extended Coverage endorsement 
the attention it deserves. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is no lack of 
evidence to prove that many agents 
are neglecting this excellent public 
relations opportunity for their 
agency.—Fireman’s Fund Record. 


x k * 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR 
SALESMEN 


1. Have a good command of words... 
and know how Not to use the ones you like 
the best. 

2. Let your imagination carry you into 


the clouds . . . but keep your feet on the 
ground. 

3. Know the history of the products you 
promote. 


4. Have faith in the people you work for 
. . . but equally important, make sure they 
have faith in you. 

5. Be a showman in everything you do 
. » « but remember, there's a difference be- 
tween a showman and a show-off. 

6. Take on more work than you think you 
can possibly do . . . and then do more than 
you take on. 

7. Don't be a yes-man to anyone... 
including yourself. 

8. Develop an appetite for facts and fig- 
ures . . . but first learn to digest them. 

9. Listen to the problems of other sales- 
men ... but don't expect them to listen to 
yours. 

10. Learn how to conserve selling time 
. . . but more important, learn how to spend 


‘ 


leisure hours wisely.—Ten Test News. (» . 
ee 4 


x k * 


APPLIED KNOWLEDGE ~ 


ROBABLY there is no better aid 

to selling than a thorough knowl- 
edge of the product. Some of us are 
past masters in the art of passing 
out the “baloney” but few of us 
can get by with it. In your own ex- 
perience, you know that your larg- 
est premium income is derived from 
the line of insurance that you know 
best, and you have no trouble find- 
ing prospects for that line. To find 
prospects, therefore, is to know the 
product.—Continental Agents’ Rec- 
ord. 


STORIES HELP YOUR 
SELLING 


HE case history, a typical claim, 

or a recent court action, often 
forms the basis of a very convincing 
sales presentation. Nothing proves 
the need for insurance so dramati- 
cally as a story citing an accident. 

Instances from your own per- 
sonal knowledge or those selected 
from your local newspapers are best. 
—The Aetna-izer. 


x * * 


NOW IS THE TIME 


AM fully convinced there was 

never a time when a more real 
necessity for accident and sickness 
insurance existed than right now— 
today! Heretofore, when living ex- 
penses weren’t so high, the man or 
woman who had a few dollars laid 
away could almost afford the cost of 
a siege of disability but now with 
the cost of living and taxes steadily 
rising, they are right up against it 
and a few dollars previously saved 
will avail mighty little. Therefore, 
as long as no device has as yet been 
invented which will keep a man or 
woman in a safe spot where an ac- 
cident cannot overtake them and as 
sickness respects neither time, place 
nor person—who can afford to be 
without the protection provided by 
an accident and sickness policy?— 
William Zell in National of Detroit 
Agents Record. 


x 2 2 


THAT NEW GROUP OF 
PROSPECTS 


ORE and more does it become 

a part of the duty of those in 
the insurance business to contact 
this untapped reservoir of prospec- 
tive policyholders made up of the 
skilled and other workers now re- 
ceiving large wages in the war pro- 
duction effort. 

Not all in this group are of the 
“easy-come, easy-go” variety or of 
a poor moral hazard. The great ma- 
jority of them are the thrifty, hon- 
est, hard-working, good Americans, 
contributing whole-heartedly toward 
the war effort—Employers’ Pio- 
neer. 
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UNDERWRITING EXPENSES OF 


Policy Salaries, 3 P Inspection 

‘ees, etc. of Salaries Salaries and Med. General 

* Commis- Home etc. of ete. Ex. Fees Office State 

7 Premiums _ sions or and H. O. Office Br. Office Payroll and Main- Taxes on 

NAME OF COMPANY Written Brokerage Employees Travel Employees Auditors Salaries tenance Premiums 4 


Allied Mut. Cas. (Iowa) .... $974 0.32 2.74 ie 06 1.06 
American Farmers Mut. Auto 358 0.73 4.66 eee 
American Mutual Liability. 1.47 
BPUOW TEQUGRL ccccccccesccs 0.46 
Auto-Owners Insurance .... 0.34 
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Bakers Mutual ...... 

Beacon Mutual Indemnity .. 
Benefit Assn. of R. EB. ...... 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty.. 
Celina Mutual Casualty .... 


Citizens Mutual Auto. . 

Coal Merchants Mutual .... 
Combined Mutual .......... 
Commercial Travelers ...... 
Consolidated Taxpayers .... 


Electric Mutual Liability .. 
Empire Mutual Cas. 
Employers Mut. Cas. (Iowa) 
Employers Mut. Liab. ..... 
Equity Mutual ... 
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Exchange Mutual Indemnity 
Factory Mutual ae rs aA 
Farm Bureau Mutual (Ohio) 
Farmers’ Mutual Auto. .... 
Farmers Mutual Liability .. 
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Farmers Union Mutual 

Fidelity Health & Accident. 
Frankenmuth Mut. Auto. .. 
Grange Mut. Casualty ..... 
Greater N. Y. Taxpayers ... 
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Hardware Mutual Casualty. 
Harleysville Mutual Cas. ... 
ewer Mutual Casualty.. 
Home Mutual Casualty .... 
Home Mutual Ins. ......... 


Hudson Mohawk Mut. Cas... 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
Illinois Mutual Casualty ... 
Inland Mutual . 

Interboro Mutual Indemnity 
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Inter-State Bus. Men’s .... 
Iowa Farm Mutual 

Iowa Mutual Casualty 
Iowa Mutual Liability ..... 
Jamestown Mutual 
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Keystone Mutual Casualty.. 
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Merchants Mutual Casualty 
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Publie Service Mut. Cas. ... 
Security Mutual Casualty .. 
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e Agents’ Agents’ 
Premiums Compen- Allow- — 
NAME OF COMPANY Written sation ances Salar 

Allied American .............. $934 0.23 
Atlantic Mutl. (Ga.) .......... 645 13.75 
BROTROOENS occ cccccsidccsicoss 594 0.02 ee 
PEED coccvcvescoccoeoeeces 834 23.23 0.02 
DEED cdectevescdoneerens 535 20.20 0.03 
CONE TEEEE.. ceccdcccvcseccse 5,748 17.61 2 
Farmers Alliance ............ 871 24.93 0.07 
EE Cucdeieeeessoeebekece 855 20.98 
DE <inacansdecevecdse+nes 392 22.12 
Grain Dealers Nat'l .......... 3,224 16.00 
Hardware Dealers ............ 5,182 8.90 1.47 
Hardware Mutual (Minn.) .... 4,935 9.18 eS 
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Although experimental machines for “‘pro- 
ducing cold’ were developed as early as 
1755, adoption of refrigerating and ice- 
making machinery for industrial purposes 
dates from about the year 1880. In no 
branch of this country’s mechanical engi- 
neering achievements, with the exception 
of electrical machinery, has there been such 
remarkable development. 
Refrigeration’s contributions to food 
storage and —— are matters of 
common knowledge. Not so well known are its invaluable contributions to the war 
effort. Infinitely varied are the products and processes which depend upon modern 
With refrigerators refrigeration in their manufacture or for testing purposes; to mention but a few: 
and other household explosives, synthetic rubber, petroleum processes and products, aircraft and aircraft 


, ge olor parts, clocks and watches, radio and electrical equipment. 








able’ list, patriotic Refrigeration has truly gone to war—a defense force on both the war fronts and 
conservation de- the home front. 

mands that they be 
used carefully and 
kept in good repair. 











Of the world-wide total of 21,590,000 household 
refrigerators sold up to the end of 1941, over 90 per 
cent, or 19,712,000, are to be found in American 
homes, helping to protect America by preserving 
the food so vital to the health and morale of our 
citizens and contributing both convenience and 
safety to the American way of life. 

To those in the refrigerating industry, as well 
as to those who benefit by it, a wide variety of 
insurance coverages is available to protect build- 
ings, equipment, supplies, and other values exposed 
to hazards of danger or destruction. For insuring 
such risks the Royal-Liverpool Groups makes avail- 
able to agents and brokers unexcelled underwrit- 
ing and service facilities. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY * SRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCECO LTD * THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * QUEEN INSURANCE (COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY * FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY,.LTD. * THE SEABOARD INSURANCECOMPANY °* STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Question 1 

The annual statement of Casualty 
Company “J” for 1942 shows the 
following : 


Assets 
| See ere $1,400,000 
Se roe rece 7,000,000 
ME oc 2 inciiane Be 2,900,000 
NN 6 53 Si gro ah eas oe 1,700,000 
$13,000,000 
Liabilities 

Loss reserves ........+ $3,900,000 

Unearned premium 
re 3,100,000 
RR rer 800,000 
Contingency funds .... 1,200,000 
DT <¢saacahadnnes 1,000,000 
DE 5isinesonsias 3,000,000 
$13,000,000 


(a) In 1942 this company had 
“written premiums” of $7,900,000. 
Indicate, with reasons, the additional 
information you would need in order 
to calculate the unearned premium 
reserve of $3,100,000. 

(b) How is it possible for a cas- 
ualty company to have loss reserves 
greater than unearned premium re- 
serves? Explain fully. 

Answer 

(a) To calculate the unearned 
premium reserve one would need a 
breakdown of premiums, by term, 
of unexpired policies. The method 
of computing unearned premiums is 
fixed by laws that assume premium 
volume is uniform throughout the 
year. These laws usually provide 
that at the end of any fiscal year 
one-half of the premiums have been 
earned on annual policies and pro 
rata on the others, written during 
the year. Thus, at the end of the 
first calendar year one-sixth of the 
premiums on three-year policies 
have been earned and five-sixths un- 
earned, three-sixths have been 
earned by the end of the second 
year and three-sixths unearned, and 
five-sixths have been earned by the 
end of the third year and one-sixth 
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c.P.c. U. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART II—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


unearned. It should be mentioned 
that state insurance officials some- 
times permit the reserve to be cal- 
culated on a monthly basis. Reserves 
on perpetual policies are usually 
90% of the premium. 

(b) Loss reserves in a casualty 
insurance company may be greater 
than the unearned premium reserves 
for several reasons: (1) large 
settlements are sometimes delayed 
long after the policies have expired, 
especially when law suits are long 
drawn out, and (2) certain casualty 
policies, such as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Disability insurance, 
involve instalment payment of bene- 
fits extending over many years. 
Question 2 

Jones, a commission merchant, has 
a stock of merchandise on the fourth 
floor of a six-story non-fireproof 
brick building located in the retailing 
district of a large city. He would 
like you to contrast the way in which 


DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the June 
1943 Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer examinations given by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was nec- 
essary to assemble each composite answer 
and present i¢ in condensed form. However, 
the content in some cases is more complete 
than was required for a high grade and 
answers have been given to all the ques- 
tions even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although 
these answers have been taken from meri- 
torious papers, they are not necessarily per- 
fect. Many of the questions involved judg- 
ment on the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonableness of 
the answer and the evidence of intelligent 
application of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on 
this set of questions and answers as a method 
of direct preparation for the C. P. C. U. 
examinations. They may be useful as a guide 
to the type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Institute, but 
they cannot be a substitute for thorough 
study and mastery of the subject matter of 
the Institute's curriculum. 










the various important features 
affecting the fire rate would be 
handled under the: 

(a) Analytic System or the Dean 
Schedule. 

(b) Universal Mercantile Sched- 
ule. 

In preparing an answer for him: 

(1) arrange the various factors in 
the sequence in which they are 
treated, and 

(2) state the reason for the treat- 
ment in each case. 


Answer 

(a) Under the Dean or Analytic 
Schedule buildings are divided into 
three groups of construction: fire- 
proof, brick or stone, and frame. 
Basis tables have been devised for 
each. Moreover, there are a number 
of “basis tables” within each con- 
struction group. Each of these starts 
with a rate for a one story building 
in a city with the lowest class of 
protection and varies the remaining 
figures according to height and class 
of protection. 

The rating authorities select the 
protection table to be used after giv- 
ing consideration to local conditions. 
The community fire hazard charac- 
teristics are determined by use of a 
Schedule for Cities and Towns. Un- 
der this schedule a city is assigned 
deficiency points for sub-standard 
water supply, fire department, police 
department, building code, ete. 
Therefore in Jones’ case the starting 
point would be the rate shown for 
a four story building in the appro- 
priate brick construction basis table. 

To this basis rate percentage 
charges would be added for con- 
struction or structural hazards that 
cause the specific building to differ 
from the standard, such as improper 
skylights, deficiency in the thickness 
of walls, floor openings, and exces- 
sive area. In other words, these are 
penalties for sub-standard charac- 
teristics. 

(Continued on the next page) 















C.P.C.U. Examination—Continued 

Next the occupancy charges are 
determined from a table that shows 
percentages to be added for the 
tendency of specific occupancy to 
(1) cause and (2) spread fire. This 
process adjusts for the effect of the 
occupancy in increasing the hazard 
of destroying the building by fire. 

Percentage allowances are then 
made for good structural and fire 
protective features. It is believed 
that such features reduce the fire 
hazard of the building and its occu- 
pancies jointly. 

At this point we have an “unex- 
posed building rate.” Exposure 
charges are now added to allow for 
the fire hazard due to surrounding 
property and this gives us the build- 
ing rate. Then miscellaneous after 
charges may be added for such items 
as poor housekeeping and unsafe 
conditions. 

The final step is to add flat 
amounts for the “damageability” of 
the goods. The precise amount to 
be added is taken from a table that 
allows not only for the class of goods 
under consideration but also the 


floor on which it is located and the 
class of protection afforded it. 

Dean Schedule rates are generally 
flat rates subject to co-insurance 
credits in accordance with state 
schedules. 

(b) In a given city the Universal 
Mercantile Schedule starts with a 
“basis rate” for a so-called stand- 
ard building. The standard building 
is of high quality—a feature that 
tends to emphasize the deficiencies 
of most other structures. The basis 
rate is also affected by the fire haz- 
ards and the fire protective deficien- 
cies of the city as ascertained by 
application of the Schedule for 
Grading Cities and Towns. (The 
same process previously referred to 
in connection with the Dean Sched- 
ule.) 

The next step is to charge or make 
allowance for structural character- 
istics of the specific building. Flat 
amounts are added for deficiencies. 
This gives us a rate for an unoccu- 
pied building. (If the building is 
“fire proof” percentage deductions 
are allowed for superior construc- 
tion. ) 








No Business 
Direct 





NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


In order to get the “occupied 
building” rate, charges are now 
added for the occupancy factors of 
heating, lighting, and the business 
operations of the tenants. (The 
value assigned to the latter factor 
is derived from an “occupancy” 
rate table.) 

Deductions (in percentages) are 
now made for exceptional features 
that reduce the fire hazard. 

When a rate is desired on con- 
tents, an adjustment is made at this 
point for the difference between 
building and contents. The better 
the building, the wider should be the 
difference between the building rate 
and the contents rate. An appro- 
priate deduction from the “building 
occupied” rate accomplishes this ob- 
jective. 

Next, flat additions from an 
“occupancy table” are made to allow 
for the susceptibility of the contents 
to fire damage. 

Then charges or allowances are 
made for the floor location of the 
contents. For obvious _ reasons, 
charges are increased as the location 
rises above the street floor. 
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New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
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Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 




















At this point an allowance is made 
on a percentage’ basis for partial 
automatic sprinkler and other fire 
protection appliances. 

The surroundings may have an 
important effect on the fire hazard 
and therefore exposure is the next 
item to consider. If there are any 
such hazards, a charge is made (as 
ascertained by the use of an ex- 
posure schedule). 

Finally, adjustments may be made 
for such items as co-insurance, and 
faults of management. 

(The above procedure is extended 
or abridged for various situations. ) 

It should be mentioned that al- 
though both of the described systems 
intend to direct attention to the fac- 
tors that contribute to the fire haz- 
ard, the Universal Mercantile Sched- 
ule makes considerable use of flat 
amounts for this purpose, whereas 
the Dean Schedule adheres to per- 
centage adjustments. Also, the 
latter has the advantage of greater 
flexibility of change of basis rate 
because the relative proportions of 
the additions or deductions remain 
the same. 
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Question 3 


(a) Distinguish clearly between 
the “loss ratio” and “pure premium” 
methods for determining manual 
rates in casualty insurance. 

(b) How is the concept of “credi- 
bility” applied in: 

(1) automobile liability experience 
rating (for fleet risks)? 

(2) workmen’s compensation ret- 
rospective rating? 


Answer 

(a) The distinguishing difference 
between the “loss ratio” and the 
“pure premium” methods for estab- 
lishing casualty rates is that the 
former is measured by dividing 
“losses incurred” by premiums 
earned,” whereas in the latter case 
“losses” are divided by “units of 
exposure.” 

Thus if for a given year we have 
$100,000 of losses this is an accurate 
index of loss cost, and if premiums 
are $150,000 they are the measure 
of income. From these figures the 
loss ratio can be readily determined 
as 6624%. This ratio can now be 
applied to modify rate levels but it 


does not serve as a starting point 
for a new rate or for a classification 
breakdown. However, if the previ- 
ously established bases and classi- 
fications are sound, it serves as a 
simple procedure for rate adjust- 
ments. 

In applying the pure premium 
method the analysis can proceed at 
any time from whatever breakdown 
of classifications is found desirable, 
or to discover bases for new classi- 
fications. If for a given classifica- 
tion the losses for the selected period 
have been $100,000, this amount 
would be divided by the number of 
“exposure units,” such as the num- 
ber of automobiles in Automobile 
Liability Insurance or the standard 
payroll unit in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance. This produces 
the actual pure premium which is 
then available for whatever modifi- 
cations the rate makers believe nec- 
essary. 

(b) (1) Credibility is the degree 
of dependability or reliability that 
can be placed on loss experience used 
for rate-making. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The principle of credibility is ap- 
plied in two different ways in ex- 
perience rating an automobile lia- 
bility fleet : First, the actual individ- 
ual losses and the expected losses 
of the risk rated are divided into 
two groups: those normal or more 
typical and dependable; those ex- 
cess or less dependable. The effect 
of this separate treatment of normal 
and excess losses (even without 
further modification) is to develop 
separately that experience (normal 
loss) in which loss frequency as 
avainst loss severity is the essential 
characteristic. 

Second, a constant is added both 
to normal and excess loss data in 
the rating formula, the effect of 
which, as total losses increase, is to 
increase the weight placed on the 
experience of the individual risk, 
that is, its credibility. A much higher 
constant is added to excess than to 
normal loss, so that while there is 
greater emphasis on loss frequency 
than on loss severity for risks of 
every size, the effect of the con- 
stant is less for large risks than for 
small. 


(2) In workmen’s compensation 
retrospective rating the final rate is 
found by adding the reported losses 
(after allowance for certain ex- 
penses not included in the basic pre- 
mium) for the individually rated 
risk to basic premium, subject to 
credibility limitations. These limita- 
tions are specially established mini- 
mums and maximums expressed in 
terms of standard premium and ar- 
ranged so that as exposure increases 
(as measured by standard premium) 
a risk receives greater allowance 
(credibility) for its actual loss ex- 
perience. 

Question 4 

Cooper, a manufacturer, has a fire 
insurance policy for $20,000 on his 
plant and one for $12,000 on the 
equipment and materials in his plant. 
The former contains an 80% coin- 
surance clause, the latter a 100% 
coinsurance clause. Jackson, an em- 
ployee, whom Cooper discharged re- 
cently, set fire to Cooper's plant. At 
the time of the fire the plant was 
valued at $30,000, the equipment 
and materials at $18,000. $5,000 
fire damage was sustained by the 
plant, $6,000 by the equipment and 
materials. 


Assuming the insurance compa- 
nies are liable: 

(a) for what amounts are they 
liable? Why? 

(b) according to the provisions 
of the contract can the companies 
settle other than by making a cash 
payment? Explain. 

(c) suppose that Cooper is not 
satisfied with the amount of the 
settlement offered by the adjuster, 
how will the settlement be deter- 
mined? Explain fully. 


Answer 


(a) Through the coinsurance 
clause the assured agrees, in consid- 
eration of a reduction in rate, to 
carry insurance equal in amount to 
the per cent of value named in the 
clause. In the event of loss he is 
penalized to the extent that he fails 
to comply. 

Thus, under an 80% coinsurance 
clause, Cooper should have insured 
his $30,000 plant for $24,000 if he 
wanted his losses paid in full. Ac- 
tually he carried $20,000 of insur- 
ance or five-sixths of the amount 
needed. Therefore, when his plant 
suffered $5,000 of damage he was 
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AS DEFINED BY THE DICTIONARY: 
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Automobile 


“Set above or before in estimation or favor; regarded or 


Accident honored before another; held in greater favor; liked better.” 


Burglary T 
HE record of “PREFERRED” performance 


Plate Glass for 57 years has made this a living definition. 


Liability 


Compensation 


Since 1885 The Preferred Acci- 
dent Insurance ay has de- 
fended its policyholders against 
loss. Through good times, wars and 


number of policyholders and has 
cemented the mutually profitable 
relationship between the Company, 
its Agents and Brokers—a large 
majority of whom have been “Pre- 


depressions—it has always lived up 
to its slogan of “PROMPT PAY- 
ING PREFERRED” 


Prompt settlement of claims has 
made the “Preferred” the preferred 
company of an ever increasing 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York. 


ferred Producers” for a long period 
° of years. 

You, too, should place your busi- 
ness with “PROMPT PAYING 
PREFERRED” 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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regarded as coinsurer for one-sixth 
of the loss ard the company should 
pay him five-sixths of $5,000 or 
$4,166.67. 

100% 







There is a coinsurance 
clause on the contents and Cooper 
should have carried $18,000 of in- 
surance if he wanted full coverage. 
Instead, his policy was for $12,000 
and therefore the insurer will pay 
two-thirds of the $6,000 loss or 
$4,000. 

(b) Other than settlement by 
cash, the insurer has the option of 
repairing, replacing, or rebuilding 
with like kind and quality within a 
reasonable period of time, or it may 
take over any of the damaged prop- 
erty at the appraised value. 

(c) If Cooper is not satisfied with 
the adjuster’s settlement, he may 
demand an appraisal. Then the in- 
surer and the insured each select a 
competent and disinterested ap- 
praiser. The two thus selected 
choose an umpire. Appraisers then 
state the sound value and the loss 
on each item and submit their differ- 
ences, if any, to the umpire. An 
award of any two determines the 
amount of sound value and the loss. 
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Ouestion 5 


A building encumbered by a large 
mortgage was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire. The owner had pre- 
viously obtained two policies, each 
for an amount equivalent to one-half 
the value of the property. When the 
policies were written the building 
was used and insured as a retail dry- 
goods store. In the investigation 
following the loss, the insurance 
companies and the mortgagee dis- 
covered that the owner, without 
notification to anyone, had converted 
the building into a retail automobile 
accessories store and had installed 
gasoline tanks under the sidewalk in 
front of the building with dispensing 
pumps along the curb. The mort- 
gagee’s interest is covered under an 
assignment of insurance Company 
“X’s” policy and under a standard 
mortgagee clause attached to Com- 
pany “Y’s” policy. 

Indicate, with reasons, the liability 
of Company “X” and Company “Y” 
to: 


(1) the mortgagor. 
(2) the mortgagee. 





Answer 


(1) The change of use of the 
premises from retail dry goods to 
auto accessories, with dispensing 
pumps, is an apparent increase in 
hazard within the control and knowl- 
edge of the insured. The failure to 
obtain permission from the insurer 
as required in the contract for this 
change, relieves the insurer of re- 
sponsibility while the violation con- 
tinues. Therefore neither Company 
“X” nor Company “Y”’ is liable to 
the mortgagor. 

(2) It is a legal rule that an as- 
signor cannot assign any more right 
than he possesses. If a mortgagor 
has violated the terms of the insur- 
ance policy and thereby releases the 
insurer from responsibility, an as- 
signee is unprotected. Therefore, 
since the actions of the owner in 
this case have suspended the policy 
of Company “X,” it has no liability 
to the mortgagee. 

With reference to the liability of 
Company “Y” to the mortgagee, the 
situation is different, and assuming 
there is no mention of “contribu- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tion” in the mortgagee clause, Com- 
pany “Y” is liable to the mortgagee 
for the full amount of the policy. 
The standard mortgagee clause en- 
dorsed on this policy says that it 
shall not be invalidated by any act 
or neglect of the mortgagor, provid- 
ing the mortgagee notifies the in- 
surer of any increase in hazard of 
which he has knowledge, and pays 
an additional premium if demanded. 
According to the facts of the case, 
the mortgagee did not know of the 
violation before the loss and there- 
fore is entitled to the principal bene- 
fit of the mortgagee clause, namely, 
protection against the acts of the 
mortgagor. However, Company “Y”’ 
has the right of subrogation to the 
extent of its payment to the mort- 


gagee. 


Ouestion 6 


(a) A vessel worth $400,000 left 
port with a cargo worth $300,000. 
After two days at sea it encountered 
a violent storm with the following 
results: cargo worth $25,000 ordi- 


narily carried on deck, was washed 
overboard ; $40,000 worth of cargo 
in the forward hold was jettisoned ; 
and $20,000 worth of cargo in the 
forward hold was damaged by sea 
water and rain when the hatch was 
lifted to permit jettison of the other 
cargo. 

Identify each of the various types 
of marine losses involved in this 
case, indicating the tests used in 
identifying them. 

(b) In the adjustment of a loss 
under a plate glass policy the insurer 
has the right of subrogation. Ex- 
plain what is meant by subrogation 
and indicate a set of circumstances 
under which it would be advan- 
tageous for the company to exercise 
this right. 


Answer 


(a) The deck cargo worth $25,- 
000 washed overboard would be 
called “total loss” or “particular 
average,’ depending on the way it 
was insured. To the extent, if any, 
that the loss consisted of complete 
parts of separately valued portions, 


the loss is “total”; if separate parr 
valuations are not allowable, the loss 
is “particular average.” A total loss 
exists when the article insured no 
longer exists or when it is irretriey- 
ably out of the possession or control 
of the insured. Particular average 
exists when accidental loss or dam- 
age to a part falls wholly on the 
party to whom it belongs. 
Assuming that the violent storm 
threatened the loss of the entire ven- 
ture and the master of the ship 
ordered the $40,000 worth of cargo 
to be jettisoned in an effort to pre- 
serve the rest of the interests, a 
general average act has been com- 
mitted. When a sacrifice of this 
nature is made voluntarily, the loss 
is shared by the interests that have 
benefited. The assessment against 
each interest is determined according 
to the rules of general average. If 
the owner of the interest is insured, 


»the insurer pays his share; if un- 


insured, he is nevertheless respon- 
sible for his share of the general 
average loss. 

Assuming the widely used York- 
Antwerp rules are applied in this 
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case, the $20,000 damage sustained, 
proximately through jettison, would 
also be classified as a general aver- 
age loss. These rules provide that 
damage that is a consequence of a 
general average sacrifice shall also 
be considered as general average. 

(b) Subrogation is the taking 
over of the legal rights that one 
party has against another. Thus 
if “A” has a right of action against 
“B,” “C” may succeed to “A’s” right 
through subrogation. This privilege 
is important under insurance con- 
tracts where the negligence of a 
third party causes the loss for which 
the insurer is primarily liable. Thus 
in the case of the destruction of a 
plate glass window in a store caused 
by the negligent operation of a 
trackless trolley, the insurer of the 
plate glass would be primarily liable 
but upon payment of the loss would 
take over (be subrogated to) the 
store owner’s right of action (to the 
extent of the loss payment) against 
the owner and operator of the track- 
less trolley. It should be mentioned 
that even in the absence of the sub- 
rogation privilege in the insurance 
contract, the insurer may obtain the 
right through legal process. 
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Question 7 


State, with reasons; whether the 
attitude of underwriters is generally 
favorable or unfavorable toward 
each of the following: 

(1) mercantile open stock bur- 
glary policies. 

(2) renewal of bond on a re- 
elected public official. 

(3) non-cancellable health insur- 
ance. 

(4) comprehensive automobile 
plus collision with no deductible. 

(5) profits and commissions in- 
surance on the contents of a depart- 
ment store, 

(6) joint control under an ad- 
ministrator’s bond. 


Answer 


(1) The attitude of the under- 
writers has been generally unfavor- 
able toward the writing of mercan- 
tile open stock burglary, although 
currently some regard it with a more 
favorable attitude. For a long time 
it was almost a prohibitive risk be- 
cause the loss ratio was very high 
due to selection against the company, 
moral hazard, and a low percentage 


of insurance to value. With the 
present coinsurance provision and 
minimum amount clause the under- 
writing has greatly improved on 
certain classifications and territories. 
However, the companies are still 
cautious about the risks they write 
and certain classes are not accept- 
able. 

(2) If a public official bond is 
actually a renewal on a risk that has 
proven satisfactory and not a new 
bond on a “hold over”’ official (new 
bonds on “hold over” officials are 
not looked on with favor because 
continued control by the same per- 
son makes concealment of misdeeds 
much easier, in the meantime lia- 
bility accumulates), the action is 
generally favorable for several rea- 
sons: (1) if the company issued the 
original bond on the public official, 
it feels some obligation to continue ; 
(2) they have had a period to be- 
come acquainted with the official and 
his methods; (3) they are respon- 
sible in any event for subsequently 
discovered defalcations that oc- 
curred prior to reelection, if discov- 
ered within time required by statute 
or allowed by the bond. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(3) Non-cancellable health insur- 
ance is looked on with disfavor by 
underwriters mainly because the ex- 
perience has been bad. The principal 
factors responsible for this are: 
(1) the lack of an adequate method 
for rate making; (2) the inability 
to remove a risk from the books 
even though it has been uninsurable ; 
and (3) the adverse selection aris- 
ing from the lapsation of the more 
healthy persons. 

(4) Although comprehensive au- 
tomobile insurance is viewed favor- 
ably, the “no deductible collision” 
feature is not. A ‘no deductible 
collision” produces too large a num- 
ber of small nuisance claims. It also 
tends to produce a more careless 
assured. 

(5) Profits and commissions in- 
surance for a mercantile risk is 
looked upon with disfavor because 
of the moral hazard. If the owner 
of a store can be sure of an imme- 
diate profit on merchandise which 
normally requires a considerable pe- 
riod of time to sell, it will pay him 
to have a fire, replace his stock and 
resume operations. Therefore, this 
type of insurance is not only very 
hazardous but generally prohibited 
by underwriters’ rules. 


(6) Underwriters are quite anx- 
ious to obtain joint control un- 
der an administrator’s bond because 
through this method they will know 
how funds are being administered. 
Nothing can be done without their 
permission and signature (or that 
of their agent). If they are not 
satisfied with a certain act of the 
administrator, they can stop his ac- 
tion by refusing to endorse it. 


Question 8 


In 1939 the accident “frequency 
rate” for the logging industry was 
105.39 and the “severity rate” was 
17.95. In the same year for logging 
establishments the principal subdi- 
visions of accidents by cause were: 


Accident Accident 
Frequency Severity 
rate rate 
struck by or strik- 
ing against ob- 
jects 
caught in, or be- 
tween objects... 
falls 
all other 
unclassified 


(a) Define (1) “frequency rate,” 
(2) “severity rate.” 


(b) Do these data supply ade- 
quate information on which to base 
an accident prevention campaign? 
Why or why not? 


Answer 


(a) The frequency rate is the 
number of lost time accidents per 
1,000,000 man hours of work. 

The severity rate is the number 
of days lost by accident injuries per 
1,000 man hours worked. 

(b) The data given do not supply 
sufficient information on which to 
base an accident prevention cam- 
paign. Mr. H. W. Heinrich has 
made an exhaustive study of the 
subject and concludes that the usual 
classification such as that given in 
the question does not show the true 
cause of accidents, and in turn, of 
lost time injuries, but tends to de- 
scribe the results. Heinrich defines 
an accident as an unforeseen, im- 
proper or non-planned event, such 
as a slip on a floor. In order to 
inaugurate a safety campaign, it is 
important to know the basic causes 
of accidents and lost time injuries 
rather than study their results. 
There is a definite sequence from 
the cause of the accident to the in- 
jury. For example, an injury con- 
sisting of a broken hip might be 
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caused by a worker slipping ona wet construction, what are the possible city would permit a frame school 
floor in a plant. It may be the com- types of building which might be building to be erected in a congested 
mon practice in that plant to wet erected? Would the height and area area and, therefore, the choice is 

a the floors every day where people of a proposed building affect the restricted to the last three. In fact, 

ler are known to pass to and fro. The type of construction which must be a good code would require some kind 
basic cause in this case is the prac- used? Explain. of fire-resistant construction. 
tice of wetting the floor. To classify (2) What should be the requi- Height and area would affect the 
such an accident as a “fall” will not sites of proper protection for all type of construction to be used. 
be very helpful in a prevention cam- steel structural members if the build- Evacuation and fire fighting are 

Y. paign. It is necessary to know to ing is to be fire-resistive? more difficult as height is increased 

— what extent the wet floor causes ac- (c) The statement is frequently and, therefore, it is customary to 

— cidents. A record of a few lost time made that “proper enforcement of have progressive reduction in allow- 
injuries will not reveal the real our motor vehicle traffic laws is the able heights as combustibility in- 

ic. danger. For each lost time injury best way to reduce automobile ac- creases. Areas must be limited so 
from the same cause, there may be  cidents.” that they avoid an excessive con- 
several hundred such slips which Indicate the nature of the ad- centration of combustible material 
result in no injury. Only when you ditional accident prevention meas- and can be reached with streams of 
know the extent of the true causes ures you believe necessary to reduce water from the outside. 

_ of accidents can you have an intelli- automobile accidents. (2) The structural members of a 
gent prevention campaign. fire-resistive building should be in- 

ie , Answer sulated with a fireproof material 

P Question 9 such as terra cotta, concrete or 

(a and b) A large city is planning (a and b) (1) From the stand- gypsum. Usually the material will 

to erect a high school building in a point of construction, buildings are have to be at least two inches thick 
congested section of the city on a_ classified as frame, brick, mill (slow and should stand a three-hour fire 
lot which covers about one-half the burning), and fireproof (fire-re- test at a temperature from 1600 to 
area of a city block. sistant). It is not likely, however, 1800 degrees. 



















(1) From the standpoint of 
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that the building code of a large 
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(c) The nature of the accident 
prevention measures needed in addi- 
tion to traffic law enforcement are: 

(1) Adoption of standards for 
motor vehicle design and mainte- 
nance. 

(2) Training and examination of 
drivers—especially with reference to 
safety-mindedness and the right at- 
titude toward accident prevention. 

(3) Development of ways and 
means of solving the pedestrian ac- 
cident problem. 

(4) Better information on ac- 
cident causes and better measures 
of safety progress. 

(5) More public interest and sup- 
port for accident prevention. 

(6) Widespread adoption of 
safety-responsibility legislation. 


Question 10 


In making an insurance survey of 
the “T” Manufacturing Company 
which also operates a chain of retail 
outlets throughout the state, you 
learned, among other things, that: 

(1) the plant is to be closed for 
three months to repair a boiler and 
install machinery. 

(2) the new machinery has been 
paid for partly in cash and partly 
by a loan secured by a mortgage 
upon itt. 

(3) the amounts of fire insurance 
are adequate according to the values 
shown on the books of the company. 

(4) none of the fire policies con- 
tains any endorsements. 

(5) considerable cash sums are 
collected daily by “T’s” messengers 
from the retail stores and kept over- 
night in the office safe. 

(a) What recommendations 
would you make with reference to 
“T's” fire insurance contracts as a 
result of the information in (1), 
(2), (3), and (4)? 

(b) Other than fire insurance, 
what kinds of insurance would you 
suggest because of the information 
in (1) and (5)? Why? 


Answer 


(a) “T’s” fire insurance contracts 
should be endorsed to permit: 

(1) alteration and repairing be- 
yond fifteen days, 

(2) chattel mortgage on the ma- 
chinery, and 

(3) the existing, other insurance. 

Additional appropriate recom- 
mendations might be made depend- 
ing on the outcome of the following, 
apparently needed, investigations : 

The policies should be checked 
for concurrency (of their descrip- 
tions). 

The values on the books should 
be checked to see if they represent 
actual values. 

The chain of retail outlets sug- 
gests the possible advantage of us- 
ing a reporting form. 

(b) Even if it is assumed the 
“T” Manufacturing Company al- 
ready has Boiler and Machinery in- 
surance, the facts of item (1) indi- 
cate a need for additional protection. 
The alteration job may involve lia- 
bility (at least contingent) and un- 
less “T” has a Manufacturer’s Pub- 
lic Liability policy with appropriate 
alteration endorsement, such cover- 
age should be recommended. 

The facts of item (5) indicate the 
need for (1) “Messenger Robbery” 
to take care of outside holdup, (2) 
“Office and Store Robbery” for in- 
terior holdup at any of the various 
locations, and (3) “Safe Burglary” 
to cover amounts taken from the 
office safe. A fidelity bond should 
also be obtained to protect against 
the dishonesty of the messengers. 
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Question 11 


Insurance salesmen must con- 
stantly overcome the resistance of 
prospective purchasers. This re- 
sistance may take the form of avoid- 
ance, excuse or objection. 

(a) Identify the primary causes 
of resistance. 

(b) Distinguish between an “ex. 
cuse” and an “objection” and indi- 
cate the proper way to dispose of 
each. 


Answer 

(a) Resistance by prospective 
purchasers may be due to the follow- 
ing Causes: 

(1) The natural reaction to re- 
sist interference and interruption, 

(2) Lack of interest in the prop- 
osition, 

(3) Past experience may make 
them cautious and sometimes re- 
sentful toward salesmen. 

(b) Excuses are usually the re- 
marks made by an uninterested pros- 
pect for the purpose of avoiding 
discussion or getting rid of a sales- 
man. Since the prospect himself 
knows they are not worthy of notice, 
it is best to ignore or agree with 
them. 

Objections, on the other hand, fre- 
quently are indication of an interest 
but express a good reason, as the 
prospect understands it, for not act- 
ing. Objections should be disposed 
of by one of the following methods: 

(1) Agree with prospect but fol- 
low with statement that offsets his 
argument. 

(2) Use the prospect’s objection 
as the reason for purchasing. 

(3) Delay answer to objection 
but indicate you will discuss it a 
little later. 

(4) Sometimes a direct refutation 
may be made, especially when the 
prospect makes misstatements. 

(5) The most potent objections 
are usually no money and no need. 
A complete analysis of the situation 
is the surest way to meet these and 
other honest objections. 
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this, always more frequent in wartime, would cause fire insurance rates 


On December 6, 1917, the north end of Halifax, N. S., was wiped 
out by explosion and conflagration when two ships—one carrying ammuni- | to go up during war years, such is not the case. In World War I, rates 
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posed -— | fas | oo | te | Se 14—Tu.— 1799, Washington diced at Mount Vernon. 1819, Alabama admitted to Union. 
hods: H| 31 qizz | 4:44 | 7:39 | 4:27 15—W. —In the event of a fire, insufficient coverage can seriously handicap reconstruction. 
t fol- , | LATITUDE +30°| LATITUDE +40° See your Agent or Broker now—make sure your protection is adequate. 
= i] °* | woox- | moox- | moox- | moon- 16—Th.— 1835, $20,000,000 fire destroyed 674 buildings N.Y.C. 1773, Boston tca party. 
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. _ In wartime, always a period of rising replacement costs, it is good business to check 
OB S E R VAT I O N for December: the adequacy of insurance coverage freguent/y . . . four times a year at least. 


MORAL for December: Avoid uncertainty... avoid losses. . . see your Agent or Broker today. 
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What of the Future?—Continued 
reasons for being confident that the 
American voter does not prefer bu- 
reaucratic service and will not sanc- 
tion such interference with private 
business unless he cannot obtain 
what he wants elsewhere, or believes 
he is being unfairly treated or over- 
charged. He is willing to pay a 
profit for good wares or good serv- 
ice. What should we do to prevent 
the extension of competition by 
Government or insure our success in 
such a contest if it should come? 

Our fifth consideration involves 
the allied topics of research, public 
relations and sales promotion. It 
seems to me that the previous sub- 
ject and this are intimately related, 
for I believe that the surest way 
to prevent more Government com- 
petition in our field involves (a) 
studying the public’s needs and de- 
sires, (b) providing for both 
soundly, (c) letting every buyer (re- 
member, buyers are voters) know 
what is available to him and how 
reasonable is its cost, and (d) then 
doing what may be necessary to in- 





duce him to buy it. Who can im- 
agine a public demand for the 
Government to manufacture, dis- 
tribute and service automobiles, re- 
frigerators or radios? When all 
motorists need automobile liability 
insurance and less than one-half of 
them buy it, is it remarkable that 
there is a demand for compulsory 
insurance to be provided by the 
State ? 

State insurance has been tried in 
this country on both a monopolistic 
and a competitive basis for many 
years in more than one class of 
business. It is certain that its prog- 
ress has not been checked by public 
knowledge of its relative value and 
cost. Is this not a fertile field for 
research upon which sound and ef- 
fective public relations and _ sales 
promotion programs can be built? 
A satisfied policyholder is a sup- 
porter, and an adequate sales cover- 
age of our natural markets is an 
important public relations factor in 
itself. That the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents has taken 
the time to study the many problems 
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O need for your prospects to put all their faith in this 

old superstition. Supply them with real protection 
through a contract with General Accident or Potomac. These 
organizations are admirably equipped to meet the needs of 
your assured for complete Casualty... Accident and Health... 
Fire...and Marine insurance. 
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which exist and is willing to spend 
the money needed to support a sound 


public relations program, carries 
gratifying implications. We com. 


pany men are also moving in the 
same direction, and I am privileged 
now to inform you that the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Execy. 
tives has authorized its officers to 
add a real research department to 
its many other important divisions, 


The Most Important Job 


“Tnsurance must be sold” was the 
subject of my sixth point. Selling 
our potential market is, I believe, 
the most important job which we 
partners face in the future. Fred 
Moreton’s plea for freedom did not 
deny the need for greater security. 
As insurance men we know that 
need exists and that we can supply 
that want. I believe the perpetuation 
of the American system of free 
enterprise depends upon insurance 
companies and agents meeting this 
fundamental challenge to our in- 
dustry. That challenge will not be 
fully answered until every American 
who needs insurance has had the 
opportunity to buy what he needs 
and at a cost which he can afford. 
It is my belief that this need can 
be met “in the public interest’’ only 
by private insurance companies, 
through independent agents, both 
operating under the regulation of 
public officials in the several States. 

But to meet it fully, we must re- 
vise our methods and our thinking; 
perhaps even the requirements of 
those who regulate us must be 
changed. New insurance “packages” 
and practices are required to pro- 
tect and serve this “mass market.” 
Unit costs must be lowered in com- 
pany and agency offices and opera- 
tions now considered necessary must 
be dispensed with to that end. This 
challenge must be met and it will 
be. Without revealing confidences, 
let me tell you that plans to meet 
it have already passed the conver- 
sation stage in more than one branch 
of our business, and blueprints for 
the future are in the making now. 


Right Conclusions Essential 


It will be noted that I have herein 
asked questions and only rarely ex- 
pressed opinions or conclusions. The 
latter part of this paper is the result 
of a desire to set down for present 
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study, and future reference, which 
will stimulate continued study, some 
fundamentals of our business and 
some of our problems. I believe that 
the more we think about these prob- 
lems and express our thoughts, the 
more surely, swiftly and soundly 
will the right conclusions be reached. 
Perhaps there are other and more 
important factors to be considered— 
I would welcome knowing what they 
are. 

It is heartening to know that 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States, and in Canada 
and England as well, businessmen 
are pondering these or similar ques- 
tions. Our fortunes are closely 
linked with those of all business and 
industry. I do not wish to join that 
happy company of world planners 
who regard such questions only in 
their “larger” aspects and therefore 
pass cheerfully over practical and 
embarrassing details. 

There are no easy or quick an- 
swers to the problems before us all, 
and if such were offered, I should 
suspect them. One of the greatest 
contributions we can make to in- 
sure the survival of those things 
we cherish, is the study and im- 
provement of our own business, 
whether it be that of management, 
efficient operation of office detail, 
or the all-important matter of steady 
and persistent sale and service of 
needed coverages to business and 
the public. 


World Social Consciousness 


Every program for the future 
must take into account the social 
consciousness of the world today. 
All our plans must be devised with 
the aim of the greatest benefit for 
the greatest number. I regard in- 
surance as one of the great socializ- 
ing factors in the world today. 
Here is a business alleviating the 
misfortunes of great numbers who 
have met with accident or disaster 
and who are individually unable to 
bear their misfortunes. Insurance 
takes numerous risks for minute 
units of profit. Thousands of agents 
give their energies, their initiative 
and their service to hundreds of 
thousands of clients through multi- 
tudes of policies all through the 
years. Divide the profit any agent 
or company makes by the num- 
ber engaged in making it, and the 
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individual unit per contributor is 
almost insignificant. Divide by the 
number of policies, and it is smaller 
still. Administration costs grow 
higher every year; taxation gets no 
less, and has attained a sizable share 
of each dollar of premium. Fortu- 
nately, for the time being, claims 
are moderate, but investment prob- 
lems are difficult; interest rates are 
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IHE great engineering tri- 
umphs of our war indus- 
tries are due in no small part 
to the American mechanic’s 
skill in turning blueprints 
into realities. 














Eagle Fire agents also know 
their jobs and make a real 
contribution in handling dif- 
ficult insurance problems. 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


low, and still insurance continues to 
give more and get less for it. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, 
I propose that our partnership 
adopt as its slogan for the future: 
“Give more to more and ask less.” 
Other great businesses have done 
just that; can we do less? My an- 
swer is: We can do more! 


From an address before the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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Fire Loss—Continued 

to pay 50% of the gross invoice 
cost of each item of furniture. We 
agreed to move merchandise to re- 
ceiving door and from there it was 
to be taken away by trucks of the 
successful bidder. 

It was further agreed by the sal- 
vage company that none of this 
merchandise would be disposed of 
within a radius of fifty miles from 
Dayton and that the merchandise 
would not be advertised as being 
from The Rike-Kumler Company. 
The placing and acceptance of bids 
for damaged merchandise together 
with all arrangements for repairing 
and restoring merchandise and the 
handling of details with the salvage 
bidder were in charge of our home 
furnishings divisional merchandise 
manager. 


The total amount of merchandise 
in warehouse at time of fire at cost 
value and by departments was as 
follows: 


2 re $49,394.95 
Housewares ..........-. 22,570.83 
Basement Infants’ Wear . 5,971.43 
AS ees ee 12,333.01 
Basement Furniture ..... 6,788.63 
Basement Rugs ......... 7,278.38 
Upstairs Infants’ Wear .. 5,081.41 
Art Needlework Chairs . 175.69 
BES Gwitiat esc acek 5 o0:> 191.87 
Gen’l Store Supplies .... 16,911.73 
ON SS 2 eee 7,825.89 

- | Sn ere $134,523.82 


Goods Involved 


We were fortunate in being able 
to determine how much merchandise 
was involved in the fire and were 
able to do this with accuracy since 





its Santas 
favorite 
charity / 


E’VE never asked Santa 

Claus what bis favor- 
ite charity is, but we'd bet 
the old fellow would 
chuckle: ‘“‘Why, Christmas 
Seals, of course!’’ 

You see, these little Seals 

ive the greatest gift of all— 
Eealth, ife itself. As long 
as Santa can remember, the 
American people have made 
this a part of their Christmas 
giving — in depression and 
prosperity, in peacetime and 
war. 

This year our needs are 
doubly great—because a 
wartime rise in tuberculosis 
must be prevented. So, make 
sure that every letter and 
package carried by Santa is 
stamped with your Christmas 
gift to mankind—and please 
send in your contribution 
today! 











BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 
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the fire occurred so close to our 
January inventory which was set for 
Sunday, January 17th. We had 
completed the inventory of our 
furniture department which was 
closed as of January 10th (the fire 
occurring on January 13th) and 
consequently only had to give effect 
to deliveries and receipts of mer- 
chandise for a few days. 

The only merchandise which was 
completely destroyed by fire was 
from our basement infants’ depart- 
ment which was in the section where 
the fire started. 

However, we had taken this in- 
ventory on Friday preceding the fire 
for stock control purposes and were 
able to verify total amount of mer- 
chandise by accounting for the de- 
liveries and receipts in the few days 
following the inventory and preced- 
ing the fire. 

In the case of this department, 
the amount of merchandise which 
was not salvaged was a total fire loss 
and was so recognized in our final 
insurance adjustment. 

In the case of our housewares de- 
partment merchandise, we had ac- 
tually completed the inventory on 
the morning of the fire and were 
able to salvage all inventory sheets 
as they were only water damaged 
and this provided the basis for de- 
termining our inventory. In all 
other departments we were able to 
inventory the merchandise after the 
fire which we would have had to 
have done anyway for our closing 
inventory. 


Actual Loss Low 


Our fire loss was unusual in that 
out of a total of $46,164.21, only 
$3,327.88 represented merchandise 
totally destroyed by fire and water 





HOME OFFICE 
FIRE UNDERWRITER 


This man, who is 41, has had 16 years’ 
insurance experience. 4 years with 
a rating bureau, 4 years as engineer 
for a fire company and 5 years home 
office underwriting and 2 years branch 
office fire underwriting. Pleasant per- 
sonality and managerial ability. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Specialists 


166 West Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(merchandise from basement in- 
fants’ wear department) as referred 
to previously; and only $5,216.04 
represented cost of repairing build- 
ing damage, the remainder of the 
loss being due to water damage. A 
summary of our final fire loss is 
made up as follows: 


_ Merchandise totally de- 
stroyed—no salvage 

Merchandise turned 
over to salvage com- 
pany—net loss ........ 
Reconditioning expense 
of damaged merchan- 
dise retained by store .. 
Net loss on laybys 
turned over to salvage 
company 
Cost of building repairs 
Special expenses in con- 
nection with fire—over- 
time pay, sorting and 
moving of damaged 
merchandise, etc. ...... 


$3,327.88 


rm 


17,726.40 


w 


12,894.23 


+ 


3,301.56 
5,216.04 


aon 


3,698.10 


8 eee $46,164.21 


Adjustments with insurance com- 
pany were made as follows covering 
each of the six types of losses indi- 
cated above: 


|. Merchandise Totally Destroyed— 
No Salvage 


As stated before this was sub- 
stantiated by submission of total in- 
ventory less inventory which was 
taken by salvage company, the re- 
mainder being a total loss and being 
represented only by merchandise in 
our basement infants’ wear depart- 
ment. 


2. Merchandise Turned Over to 
Salvage Company 


Accurate records were made of 
merchandise disposed of to salvage 
company with a double check main- 
tained by members of our own or- 
ganization and further checked by 
an employee of the auction com- 
pany. In the case of furniture each 
item was invoiced to the auction 
company on the basis of 50% of 
gross invoice cost and was verified 
at the time merchandise was moved 
by reference to our stock control 
records which were taken to the 
warehouse during the time furniture 
was moved out. In the case of mer- 
chandise other than furniture, items 
were invoiced to the auction com- 
pany at 50% of retail prices reduced 
to cost by applying the complement 
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Where It’s Needed Most 


Suppose you had to decide which are the most important kinds of 
insurance. First, you’d list the insurable hazards that are most 
dangerous to a man’s pocketbook. It would be obvious then that 
the most important type of coverage is that which protects against 
the practically unlimited hazards of suits for bodily injury. 

One of these coverages, for which every home owner is certainly 
a prospect, is the new comprehensive personal liability. Yet a recent 
survey by a nationally known commercial research organization 
showed that only a little more than ten percent of the peopie who 
need this insurance have it. 

The cost is no factor—few people who need this coverage can’t 
afford it. They simply haven’t been told about it. Connecticut 
Indemnity agents were recently supplied with an attractive blotter, 
bearing the cartoon above, to help them tell their clients and pros- 


pects about this essential, easy-to-sell coverage. 
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of our net markup percentage de- 
partmentally. 


3. Merchandise Retained and Recon- 
ditioned by Store 


(a) Due to present difficulties in 
securing merchandise, we were 
anxious to retain as much as possible 
which could be restored to its origi- 
nal condition and offered for sale as 
regular merchandise. Quite a few 
problems were involved, but always 
uppermost in our minds was the fact 


that only merchandise which could 
meet our standards of quality was 
to be retained and all other would be 
turned over to the auction company. 

For example, in the case of furni- 
ture we were able to have box 
springs rebuilt and certain types of 
upholstered furniture recovered and 
the cost of such work was entered 
as a part of our insurance claim. 
Other items included cost of re- 
spraying chairs and tables and refin- 
ishing rockers in our toy depart- 
ment, reboxing and repacking toys, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Loss—Continued 

refinishing radios, etc., most of 
which was done by our own em- 
ployees and estimated costs sub- 
mitted as a part of our insurance 
claim. 

(b) The major problems in our 
reconditioning work, however, in- 
volved our housewares department 
merchandise and basement rugs. In 
the case of our housewares depart- 
ment, as stated before, we had a 
complete physical inventory of mer- 
chandise which was in the fire. This 
merchandise was on the floor which 
was immediately below where the 
fire originated and was subject only 
to water damage in varying degrees. 

Due to the large number of items 
involved, it was impractical to open, 
examine and-rebox each article at 
the time. First of all we analyzed 


the damaged merchandise by dis- 
section or classification in its retail 
dollars and cents value and from 
these figures approximated a figure 
which we believed would be suffi- 
cient to take care of all anticipated 
markdowns and also to cover our 
labor and material costs in reboxing 
and repacking. 

Since deliveries of these items are 
made from the warehouse this en- 
abled us to spread this work over 
a longer period of time and ease the 
problem of warehouse help. The 
amount of the claim for this mer- 
chandise allowed by the insurance 
company was 25% of the total cost 
value of the merchandise. 

(c) Many basement rugs were 
damaged by water and it was neces- 
sary to send these rugs out for 
cleaning, drying and sizing. After 





A FAMOUS TRADEMARK 





Acents of the Ohio Farmers know the “Old Man 
on the Fence” as the symbol of a company whose 


outstanding characteristic is its intimate 


association with its agents—an association 


which makes company representation pleasant 


and profitable! * * Are you acquainted with 


this friendly old American Company? If not, 


we hope you'll let us do something about it! 


HIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1848, LeRoy, Ohio 


MEMBER * THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 





We can he You! 


these rugs were reconditioned and 
returned they were offered for sale 
at reduced prices. Our claim agains, 
the insurance company included, jn 
addition to the actual cost of clean. 
ing, etc., an allowance for lost ZT OSs 
merchandise margin based on the 
difference between the original retail 
price and the reduced retail price a 
which the rugs were closed out. 


4. Laybys 


A comparatively small amount of 
merchandise held as customers’ lay- 
bys pending delivery was damaged 
and the amount of loss was deter- 
mined departmentally and merchan- 
dise turned over to the salvage com- 
pany. 


5. Building Loss 


Building loss suffered included 
damage to roof, floor, columns, mer- 
chandise racks and shelving, sprin- 
kler system and replacing of sprin- 
kler heads and miscellaneous plumb- 
ing and electrical work. Claim for 
these items was substantiated by 
submission of duplicate invoices 
from contractors and supply houses. 


6. Special Expenses 


Many types of unusual expenses 
were incurred as a direct result of 
the fire and the work attendant 
thereto. Immediately after the fire, 
we recruited as many male en- 
ployees from the store as possible 
for such work as sweeping out 
water, moving merchandise, wiping 
off merchandise and countless things 
necessary to be done at that time 


Food was furnished to these em- 
ployees during the course of this 
work and, in cases where their cloth- 
ing was damaged because of this 
work, replacements were made of 
clothing damaged. A considerable 
amount of manpower was required 
in moving damaged merchandise for 
hauling away by the salvage com- 
pany, and for the proper recording, 
checking and billing. Sorting, list- 
ing and appraisal of merchandise to 
determine whether or not it should 
be disposed of to salvage company 
and arrangement of stock were also 
involved. 

In addition to all of these details, 
we contacted many of our resources 
by telephone and telegram imme- 
diately following the fire in an effort 
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to secure speedy replacement of 
merchandise damaged in order that 
our sales would not be too adversely 
affected. 

Our claim against the insurance 


Oned and 
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oot ga company included the costs of these 
1 on the g telegrams and telephone calls, in 
nal retai) g addition to all other expenses men- 
I price a tioned in this paragraph and a nomi- 
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Determining Cost 







nount of 

lers’ lay- In the computation of losses in- 
damaged volving merchandise, the method 
1s deter- which was used in determining cost 





was as follows: Retail value was 
multiplied by the complement of the 
departmental net markup percentage 
and to the resulting cost so obtained 
a flat 5% was added. 

The loaded figure then served as 


nerchan- 
ige com- 









included our cost basis in determining our 
Ins, mer- loss and the setting up of our insur- 
g, sprin § ance claim—the 5% was added to 





cost as we considered this a reason- 


of sprin- 
able amount to compensate us for 


s plumb- 








laim for buying, receiving and marking and 
ated by warehousing expenses. 

invoices Our warehouse insurance was 
- houses. carried with Associated Factory 





Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
of Boston, Mass., and the adjust- 
ment and claim were handled 
through a branch of their inspection 
department located in Cleveland. 
Several conferences were held in 
our store with company representa- 
tives in which most of the details of 
the loss were covered. 
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ing out The insurance company required 
wiping only a nominal amount of support- 
s things ing information with our formal 





it time claim which was filed on February 


19th. Our claim was handled very 







Use and Occupancy Insurance Claim 


Our warehouses are blanketed 
with the Main store on use and 
occupancy insurance policies. U. & 
©. Policies are written on the single 
item Gross Earnings form with 
agreed amount of insurance based 
on 50% of 12 months gross earnings 
estimated one year in advance. 

Our original work sheet submitted 
in February 1942 covering esti- 
mated sales and gross profit for our 
fiscal year ending January 31, 1943 
was based on an estimated sales in- 
crease of only 1%%. Since our 
actual sales increase was running far 
ahead of that estimate, a mid-term 
adjustment was made in September 
estimating the increase in sales at 
20%. 

We claimed losses in sales in only 
three departments, namely, furni- 
ture, housewares and basement in- 
fants’ wear and waived claim for 
loss in other departments since the 
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amount of merchandise involved 
was negligible. The amount of mer- 
chandise at cost disposed of to the 
salvage company was approximately 
$38,400.00 of which $30,280.00 was 
represented by furniture and $2,- 
715.00 by basement infants’ wear, 
the remainder being composed of 


customers’ laybys and sundry de- 
partments merchandise which in 
practically all cases could be re- 
placed. 


In accordance with standard use 
and occupancy policy clauses, five 
days were allowed as the time re- 
quired to get the warehouse building 
ready for occupancy and _ thirty 
business days for stock replacement. 
This established the end of the loss 
recovery period at February 22, 
1943, which was ample. 

No normal expenses could be 
eliminated because the fire affected 
only a few departments. Our prob- 
lem therefore was to determine the 
amount of sales lost in these depart- 
ments because of damage to stock 
in the warehouse and the resulting 
gross margin loss. 

In the case of the furniture and 
housewares departments our prob- 
lem was comparatively simple and 
our loss or claim was established 
in the following manner: Actual 
sales for the calendar year 1942 
were secured (12 full months pre- 
ceeding the fire) and the percentage 
of sales increase for each of these 
departments over the calendar year 
1941 was calculated to determine the 
sales trend. 

We then secured actual sales for 
these departments for the period 
from January 13th to February 
22nd, 1942 (the period comparable 
to the 1943 fire period) and applied 
the percentage of sales increase for 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Principal Offices: 
Exchange, Chicago; 
through the entire country. 


. . . it is the responsibility of the organization with whom you deal which 
is of vital concern to you. We protect our clients from every possible in- 
surance and tax contingency. "Bargain" rates for such services may imply 
a lack of quality. 


ATWELL, VOGEL & STERLING, INC. 


. . . have 24 years of experience in Casualty and Inland Marine Audit, 
Inspection and Engineering service. 


Main Office—60 John St., New York; 


369 Pine St., 
15 other offices and 30 other headquarters cities maintained to give service 
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Fire Loss—Continued 

1942 over 1941 to these actual sales 
to determine our projected sales. 
Actual sales from January 13 to 
February 22, 1943 were then gotten 
from our records and the difference 
between the actual sales and pro- 
jected sales was considered as our 
loss in sales volume for each of the 
departments. 

The departmental net markup 
percentage was then applied to the 
loss in sales volume for each de- 
partment and the result so obtained 
was considered to be our loss of 
gross margin due to the fire and was 
incorporated in our use and occu- 
pancy loss claim. 

A somewhat different problem 
was encountered in determining our 
claim for the basement infants’ 
wear department. In this depart- 
ment the sales increase for 1942 
over 1941 was 75.77% but the 
period from January 13 to February 
22, 1943 allowed in determining our 
use and occupancy claim on furni- 
ture and housewares showed an 
actual sales increase of 125% due 
to conditions with which we are all 
familiar. 

For this reason we could not use 
the method of comparing actual 
sales against projected sales. We 
accordingly determined the propor- 
tion which the unsaleable merchan- 
dise was to the total inventory of 
the department and found that this 
was 18.1% and made the assump- 
tion that had our inventory on hand 
not been damaged our sales increase 
would have been 18.1% more than 
it actually was. 

Increasing our actual sales for the 
fire period by 18.1% enabled us to 
determine the sales which were lost 
due to the fire and to this figure we 
applied the net departmental markup 


PIONEER EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PIONEER EQUITABLE BLDG. 


A most progressive and versatile, stock, fire insurance company. 


figure to determine the amount of 
our claim for this department. 


Expediting Expenses 


Immediately following our fire 
we incurred certain expenses in ap- 
praising, handling and sorting of 
merchandise and in attempting to 
secure quick delivery on replacement 
merchandise by means of telegrams, 
telephone calls and other means. We 
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classed these expenses as expediting 
expenses and included all such items 
in our fire insurance claim. 

We felt that, technically, a cer- 
tain portion of these expenses be- 
longed in our use and occupancy 
claim since the adoption of these 
measures would tend to bring our 
sales, volume back to normal in a 
shorter time. For this reason when 
we made our use and occupancy 
claim we included a pro rata share 
of these expenses which we <eter- 
mined in the following manner: 

The total of the fire insurance 
claim excluding the expenses men- 
tioned and the total of the use and 
occupancy claim excluding these 
expenses also was taken and the 
percentage relationship of each 
claim to 100% was calculated. We 
then applied the percentage deter- 
mined for the use and occupancy 
claim to the expenses affected and 
included this amount with the ap- 
propriate explanation. 

When we received payment on 
our use and occupancy claim the 
portion representing these expenses 
was refunded to the fire insurance 
company since they had originally 
paid us in full for these expenses. 

Our use and occupancy insurance 
claim was handled entirely through 
the Western Adjustment & Inspec- 
tion Company which has a Dayton 
office, no direct contact being made 
by us with the ten individual insur- 
ance companies involved. 

Methods used in establishing our 
claim were worked out with repre- 
sentatives of the adjustment com- 
pany who made spot checks of sales 
and markup figures used in our cal- 
culation of loss. We found the com- 
pany to be very reasonable and 
cooperative and adjustment of this 
claim was also made promptly. 


—From a paper before the Controllers’ Congress 


LEBANON, INDIANA 





Lower rates on better risks when needed; with Co-insurance clause. Attractive propo- 
sition to agents on preferred risks, without coinsurance, at Bureau rates. 


Company has made an underwriting profit every year. 


Every loss paid day “proof” received. Never had any contention with any loss claimant. 
Licensed and actively operating with capable Special Agents in: Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 


Active, progressive, local agents will promptly seek representation. 
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WHEN DISASTER STRIKES- 


Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 
Disasters cannot be avoided but our experience and extensive 
facilities help you to control these shock losses. Our contracts 
assure you of adequate coverage and when requested we 


assist in underwriting and cooperate in the settlement of losses. 


Explosions in thickly populated 
areas cause tremendous dam- 


age to people and property. 


Casualty THE 
Fidelity & 


Surety Reinsurance 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 





N.A.I.A. Public Relations—Continued 
came relations with the press; and 
the trade press; and the state asso- 
ciations and the local boards; and 
then, of major importance, the 
Washington problems including leg- 
islation and the Washington office ; 
and of course, relationships with 
other business groups. There were 
many sub-divisions of these head- 
ings. 

Then we developed another chart 
which we called the public relations 


operating chart to plan the use of 
the public relations tools and tech- 
niques. Again we started with the 
agents themselves because your con- 
tacts with the public, with the press, 
with business, with politicians at 
home, are the very life blood of 
public relations work. Then we 
listed the other tools, such as ad- 
vertising, of which a _ moderate 
amount may be used—and of course, 
publicity, and research—and tie-in 
with the educational program, and 


Announcement of 
NEW NAMES 


The Occidental Insurance and Occidental Indemnity companies 


of Fireman’s Fund Group now have names which better describe 


their well-earned statures as national insurance organizations. From 


henceforth, the Occidental Insurance Company will be known as 


WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and the Occidental Indemnity Company as 


WESTERN NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


There has been no change in ownership or management. The two 


companies remain members of Fireman’s Fund Group and, as in 


the past, reflect the character and maintain the traditions of the 


parent company—80-year-old Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 





) 9 ( 
Freemans Funp Group 


Firemans Fund Insurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Western National Insurance Company 
Western National Indemnity Company 
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the creation of a public relations 
manual. Naturally, also the talks 
by officers and directors, and special 
writers and articles, the use of 
speakers, of booklets and folders and 
letters; and the conventions them- 
selves—both state and national— 
are important focal points for both 
publicity and local good will. 


Two Related Problems 


Turning from these charts to a 
detailed consideration of the work to 
be done, we stated this clear fact. 
You had two related public relations 
problems. One was that of the or- 
ganization—that is the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, its 
headquarters and its existence as 
your central group. That is not quite 
the same as the problems of the pro- 
ducers themselves, but it is, of 
course, intimately related. The clear 
and effective organization of your 
national headquarters and _ your 
Washington office is absolutely vital 
to the confidence and respect of the 
whole business and are part of the 
whole problem. 


The recommendations stress the 
importance of constructive and eff- 
cient leadership in Washington and 
in New York, tying in with the di- 
rection and supervision by your off- 
cers and committees. You are a 
great national organization and a 
great deal of detail and many matters 
of major importance must be han- 
dled by your New York and Wash- 
ington office on short notice. 

The devotion of your elected offi- 
cers and their committees is both 
remarkable and splendid. This year, 
I have seen men leave their own 
businesses time and again to travel 
long distances on your business. 
They do this simply as a duty and 
a responsibility which they have ac- 
cepted. I have never seen a trade 
association with a more genuine 
esprit de corps, both in the states 
and nationally. 


Two Major Fronts 


Your battle in the year to come, 
and perhaps in the years to come, 
will be fought on two maior fronts. 
These have been indicated in talks 
by your officers this year. Fred 
Moreton made an address at Salt 
Lake City in August that has re- 
ceived widespread comment. He 
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alled it “Security or Freedom,” and 
he stressed a major effort faced by 
| business today—the struggle to 
maintain the American system of 
free enterprise much as we have 
known it. 


General Problems 


As you know, this is a problem 
which we share with all other busi- 
nessmen. Business from Maine to 
(alifornia is beginning to organize 
and to understand the threats which 
it faces. The Department of Com- 
merce, through its trade association 
division, lists some 8,000 business 
and professional groups. Some 700 
of these have offices in Washington 
and about half of these are the head 
offices of the association. None of us 
likes to forsake the town meeting, 
and the immediate, personal repre- 
sentative government of our fore- 
fathers, but we have seen the prob- 
lems of a great continent and its 
many millions produce many pres- 
sure groups. Labor has been note- 
worthy in its development and in 
its publicity. 

And in passing, I would remark 
that the conduct of labor in these 
past two or three years has been 
such as to undo much of the result 
achieved. Publicity is a two-edged 
sword and those who ask for the 
limelight must so conduct themselves 
that they stand its glare. Agriculture 
is organized, although to a lesser de- 
gree than many think. And in turn, 
business is beginning to develop its 
own organizations to further the 
cause of business, which it sees as 
identified with the general welfare. 

It is fortunate indeed that we find 
much business prepared and, like 
ourselves, anxious to express its 
views to government and the public. 
It is a fight for survival against a 
drift which did not originate here, 
but is part of a pattern which has 
come from Europe. We must and 
we will vindicate our belief in 
Democracy by making it work—even 
against the pressure of totalitarian 
lorms. 


Our Own Special Problems 


That is the one front. On the 
other we fight the battle which is 
peculiar to insurance and to the 
agent in particular. We have the 
job before us of telling the story 
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A NEW FOLDER ON 


| Cpgel pb ING AND BROKERS! 


ANEW POLICY! 


IT’S TIMELY! 


IT'S NEw) 


OU’LL find everyone a pros- 
pect for this complete low 


cost protection. They will like the personal 
and residence comprehensive liability 
feature which can be extended to cover 
private automobiles in the same policy. 


Write today for these dramatic sales pro- 


voking pamphlets to help you present this 
new type of coverage quickly and effectively. 


ACCIDENT > CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Winterthur, Switzerland 
United States Head Office 


Ill JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OGDEN DAVIDSON 
United States Manager 





CHARLES A. BARKIE 
U. S. Assistant Manager 





of the agent in such terms that 
people and government will under- 
stand the importance of his con- 
tribution. 

Insurance is not a well understood 
business. It is probably best under- 
stood on the life insurance side, but 
even there not one man in 10 on the 
street could explain to you the simple 
theory of life insurance and its oper- 


ation. And the operations of prop- 
erty insurance, and particularly its 
method of distribution from the 
company through the agent, to the 
purchaser, are still mysteries to the 
general public. 

Fortunately, the companies them- 
selves are becoming aware of this 
and are increasing both the efficiency 

(Continued on the next page) 


N.A.I.A. Public Relations—Continued 
and the volume of their own adver- 
tising and publicity. One of our 
jobs is to see that we cooperate 
fully and effectively with the com- 
panies in this regard. They are, 
after all, the great reservoirs of 
capital in the insurance business. 


All in the Same Boat 


There are many inter-industry 
problems which have a bearing on 
public relations. Some of these are 
intricate. Perhaps some of these 
problems can be seen most clearly by 
those who are not so close to the 
woods that they cannot see the trees. 

One fact I believe is axiomatic. 
Every major producer, every com- 
pany executive and every outside 
observer to whom I mentioned it 
agreed—the sum total of your in- 
terests with the companies or with 
other groups in the industry is in- 
finitely greater than the sum total 
of differences. This is a fact to be 


borne steadily in mind. Even though 
it is a big boat, we are all in it— 
and it could be sunk. Certainly it is 
a major aim of your public relations 
program to bring all groups closer 
together in the common cause. 

Insurance has been slow to tell its 
story. Much of the Washington 
problem would have not developed 
if a thorough job in insurance pub- 
lic relations had been done through 
the years since the last war. 


Importance of Washington 


It is important that we under- 
stand Washington, and to some de- 
gree, the way Congress works. The 
better you come to know your Con- 
gressmen and Senators, the more 
you will know about Washington. 
And the better you can interpret in- 
surance to them. You will find that 
much power in Congress lies with 
the 100 or so committees into which 
the House and Senate divide them- 
selves. You will find that legislation 
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generally originates with the admip. 
istration or the bureaus, and tha 
Congress, save on rare occasions 
does not ask for a showdown figh 
with the President. 

You will find that some well-ip. 
formed people feel that, while the 
further growth of bureaucracy cap 
be resisted, many of the newer func. 
tions of government are here to stay 
and that we must study the Wash. 
ington picture and educate the heads 
of bureaus by persistent, intelligent 
work and service. Most of these 
men are reasonable and many of 
them know little about the mechanics 
of insurance or the necessity for the 
services of the agent. 

They must he told about these 
things in clear and friendly fashion, 
And in passing, it is good to know 
that our viewpoints are in line with 
those of the Governors’ conference, 
and I believe without question of the 
commissioners of the various states, 
Under their administration of local 
problems, insurance has served well 
and grown in usefulness. 


Action in Washington 


Your Washington problem calls 
for action. Part of that action has 
been taken. Study and discussion 
have developed the concept of Wash- 
ington as a defensive and offensive 
out-post. It will serve as a central 
link with the state committees and 
back-home contacts. That will be 
one important part of the enlarged 
Washington job. 

We cannot go into detail, but 
much progress has been made. And 
the right representation in Washing- 
ton raises a great problem in war- 
time. That you will understand, but 
definitions are clear and “‘steps are 
being taken.” 


What Public Relations Is Not 


I want to list some of the things 
public relations is not. And on these 
I know your committee agrees with 
me. It is not an umbrella of pub- 
licity and advertising under which 
anti-social activities, greedy or un- 
scrupulous operation can be shel- 
tered. It is not just publicity—a fact 
much misunderstood. 

Public relations is never a panacea 
for the ills created by bad manage- 
ment. When management _ lacks 
courage, vision, clarity—a public re- 
lations program will not save it. 
And a public relations program 
should not be conspicuous by itself. 
The best public relations jobs are 
often those of which the general 
public is scarcely conscious. It is 
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the result—not the label which 


counts. 

The desire for a sound, sensible 
and aggressive public relations pro- , 
gram on the part of the agents of 
the country is a clear indication that 2 
you have belief in yourselves, ing 
your contribution to business and § 
social life and in the insurance busi- 
ness as it exists today. ea 















The Right to Tell Our Story 






You believe in your story. You§ 
want to tell that story to a wider 
public, to the business world and tof 
government. That is your right and 
your privilege. The best proof of 
the soundness of your story is your 
willingness to tell it openly before 
the world. 

Your public relations program will 
be steady—and aggressive. By that 
we do not mean that we will go 
down to Washington and thump on 
people’s desks or use publicity so 
vehement as to produce unhappy re- 
actions. ‘| 

It is easy to win a battle and lose 
a war. But we believe in our contri- 
bution, in our importance to America § 
as we have known it, and we have 
no intention of yielding to untried § 
theories of the cradle to the grave 
school of social planners. 

To put it bluntly, we see no evi- 
dence that federal or bureaucratic 
management or regulation would be 
an improvement on private manage- 
ment and state regulation. To get 
down to cases, I challenge any gov- 
ernment operation in the business 
field to compare itself honestly and 
fully with private management. We 
hold no brief for greedy or unscrup- 
ulous management of yesterday, but 
we don’t think much of some parts 
of the political record either. 

We know a good deal about stock 
insurance and the agent, and we are 
not afraid to compare the record 
of growth and strength and service 
with that of any other large scale 
operation—governmental or private. 
And we will work toward the better- 
ment of our own service and of the 
insurance business itself because we 
do not claim perfection either. 

And we know enough about men 
and the world we live in to believe 
that progress comes when there is 


hope of reward, of reasonable profit 
map th iearantse ond user RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


load of punitive taxation which 
penalizes thrift and enterprise and Progressive in Outlook— Conservative in Management 


hard work, must be lifted from the 


back of the sincere and patriotic ppp Rp. AUTOMOBILE coc 
businessman—who hesitates to pro- 4 


test in wartime even the most mon- 
tinsel on tin and snael ee 
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A Small State with 
an Impressive Background 



























In the War of 1812 a Newport man, Oliver Hazard Perry, 
at the age of twenty-three, was sent to the Canadian border 
to build a fleet. With it, in 1813, he won the Battle of 
Lake Erie, the most brilliant of the twelve naval victories 
of the war. Given the title “The Hero of Lake Erie,” 
which has ever since been his, Perry’s flag with its his- 
toric message is treasured at Annapolis—his blue sailor 
jacket at the historical rooms in Providence. 

Commanding the fleet sent to defend the Great Lakes against attack 
from Canada, Perry’s success was a remarkable feat of courage and dar- 
ing. Seeking out the British fleet, superior in guns and manpower, Perry 
left the badly-damaged Lawrence whose last gun had been silenced, 
and by way of a small boat succeeded in reaching his next largest ship, 
the Niagara. Commanding the Niagara to cut through the line, he again 
bore down upon the enemy. The British flagship lowered its flag in 
sign of surrender. 

Perry then returned to the Lawrence and it was to her ruined deck 
that the British officers came to surrender to her commander. “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours,” was Perry’s dispatch to 
headquarters! 

The deeds of early Rhode Island patriots enshrine themselves in 
history without the praise we give. 























The Rhode Island Insurance Company is proud to bear the name 
of a State so important in the development of this great nation—so 
active in contributing to its present-day strength and achievement. 
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N.A.I.A. Public Relations—Continued 
strous waste—lest he be called un- 
patriotic, 

We know the many thousands 
who have gone to war from the 
ranks of insurance. It is part of 
our job to see that they have work 
and a business to come back to— 
or that at the worst their heritage 
of freedom and opportunity does 
not die with this generation. We 
are doing our share in the war effort 
and we yield to none in putting the 
war before all else. These are grim 
and serious times. We do not intend 
that the lives of American boys shall 
be given on the battle fronts of the 
world in vain. They are fighting 
for the America they knew. We 
intend that it be here—when they 
return. 

I have not strayed from your 
public relations program. Our effort 
will be in the directions we have in- 
dicated. It will oppose the drift 
towards needless bureaucracy and 
federalization. It will tell the story 
of stock insurance and the agent, 
and it will endeavor to do its share 
towards preserving the free business 
heritage that developed a great con- 
tinent. 


We identify ourselves with Amer- 
ican business and will work with 
other business groups to the same 
ends. 


But, in the last analysis, the rela- 
tive success or relative failure of our 
effort is up to your own individual 
effort with all the help the program 
can give. 

We could not put over good will 
and service and knowledge of the 
business if they did not exist. 
“Young man,” said Emerson, to his 
caller, “what you are speaks so 
loudly, I cannot hear what you say.” 

It is a producers’ program, an 
agents’ program. Washington is 
important. State associations and 
local boards can and will participate. 
But the day by day contacts of the 
local agent, his part in expressing 
the ideals and convictions expressed 
in our public relations material will 
in the long run be the most im- 
portant. 

And from the thousands of in- 
dividual contributions, from the co- 
operation and understanding evident 
everywhere, I am sure you will not 
fail. 


From an address before the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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After 


Year 


AN EVER INCREASING NUM- 
BER OF AGENTS WHO PRE- 
FER TO PLACE THEIR AUTO- 
MOBILE AND CASUALTY 
LINES WITH THE “UTILITIES” 








UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TOPEKA, 


Direct contracts available for conservative and successful 
agents in Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, and Tennessee. 
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BICYCLE MOVIE 


§EPVOINTS for Pedalers,” a new 

sound motion picture designed 
to help more than 12,000,000 Amer- 
ican cyclists to get greater pleasure 
and mileage from their bicycles, has 
just been produced and released by 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
of Hartford, Connecticut. Approved 
by the Bicycle Institute of America, 
the picture shows the vital part that 
bicycles are playing in relieving war- 
time transportation problems but 
warns that, unless bicycles are main- 
tained and handled properly, acci- 
dents will occur. Since the correct 
position of the body while cycling 
is important from the standpoint of 
safety, the picture illustrates the 
proper riding position, the correct 
distance from the seat to the pedals 
and the proper adjustment of the 
handlebars. 

Strict observance of traffic rules 
is just as important to cycling as it 
is to safe driving or walking, and 
“Points for Pedalers” shows specific 
safe-cycling pictures, including 
proper hand signals, control of bi- 
cycles in slow traffic and methods 
of crossing busy intersections. The 
film also stresses the importance of 
keeping bicycles in good mechanical 
condition and demonstrates a prac- 
tical test of cycling ability. “Points 
for Pedalers,” which runs approxi- 
mately 11 minutes, may be borrowed 
without charge for showings to 
schools, PTA clubs, civilian defense 
groups, fraternal organizations and 
other interested groups. It can be 
obtained from any Aetna _ repre- 
sentative or on application to the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DROPS 
MUTUAL BONDING BAN 


NSURANCE COMMISSIONER 

DONALD KNOWLTON has an- 
nounced that mutual insurance com- 
panies may now be licensed to write 
fidelity and surety business in New 
Hampshire, thus ending a_long- 
standing prohibition. The change in 
policy is based on an opinion of the 
assistant attorney-general that pres- 
ent statutes do not bar mutual com- 
panies from qualifying to write 
bonding lines. 
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. ye IS YOUR UNCLE SAM talking— 
but I’m going to talk to you like a 
DUTCH uncle, to keep all of us from 
going broke. 


Ever since the Axis hauled off and hit 
us when we weren’t looking, prices have 
been nudging upwards. Not rising aw- 
fully fast, but RISING. 


Most folks, having an average share 
of common sense, know rising prices are 
BAD for them and BAD for the country. 
So there’s been a lot of finger pointing 
and hollering for the OTHER FELLOW 
to do something—QUICK. 


The government’s been yelled at, 
too. “DOGGONNIT,” folks have said, 
“WHY doesn’t the government keep 
prices down?” 


Well, the government’s done a lot. 
That’s what price ceilings and wage con- 
trols are for—to keep prices down. Ra- 
tioning helps, too. 


But let me tell you this—we’re never 
going to keep prices down just by lean- 
ing on the government and yelling for 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


|aveRnee ! 


CITIZEN 











Never mind ‘who done it=pitch in 


and help get it down! 


the OTHER FELLOW to mend his ways. 


We’ve ALL got to help— EVERY 
LAST ONE OF US. 


Sit down for a minute and think things 
over. Why are most people making more 
money today? It’s because of the SAME 
cussed war that’s killing and maiming 
some of the finest young folks this coun- 
try ever produced. 


So if anyone uses his extra money to 
buy things he’s in no particular need of 
... if he bids against his neighbor for 
stuff that’s hard to get and pushes prices 
up ... well, sir, he’s a WAR PROFIT- 
EER. That’s an ugly name—but there’s 
just no other name for it. 


Now, if I know Americans, we’re not 
going todo that kind of thing, once we’ve 
got our FACTS straight. 


All right, then. Here are the seven 
rules we’ve got to follow as GOSPEL 
from now until this war is over. Not some 
of them — ALL of them. Not some of us 
—ALL OF US, farmers, businessmen, 
laborers, white-collar workers! 





Use it up - Wear it out 
Make it do - Or do without 


Buy only what you need. A patch on 
your pants is a badge of honor these 
days. 

Keep your OWN prices DOWN. Don't 
ask higher prices—for your own labor, 
your own services, or goods you sell. 
Resist all pressure to force YOUR 
prices up! 

Never pay a penny more than the ceil- 
ing price for ANYTHING. Don’t buy 
rationed goods without giving up the 
right amount of coupons. 

Pay your taxes willingly, no matter how 
stiff they get. This war’s got to be paid 
for and taxes are the cheapest way to do tt. 

Pay off your old debts. Don’t make any 
new ones. 

Start a sevings account and make regu- 
lar deposits. Buy and keep up life in- 
surance. 

Buy War Bonds and hold on to them. 
Buy them with dimes and dollars it 
HURTS like blazes to do without. 

Start making these sacrifices now— 
keep them up for the duration—and this 
country of ours will be sitting pretty 
after the war... and so will you. 


btnele Sarr 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Fire Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


The American Motorists Fire Insurance Company, 
under the management of the James H. Kemper organi- 
zation and an affiliate of the American Motorists In- 
surance Company, has been examined by the Insurance 
Department of the State of Illinois. The examination, 
covering the company’s financial position as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, reveals that at the year end it possessed 
total assets of $407,848 against total liabilities of $107,- 
848, including $16,496 reserve for contingencies. Show- 
ing also $100,000 capital and $200,000 net surplus, the 
Department figures are in accord with those which had 
been published by the management. 

The American Motorists Fire Insurance Company, or- 
ganized in 1939 and operating in California, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Washington, as well 
as in its home state, is authorized to transact business 
of fire and marine and allied lines. Policies are issued 
on both a participating and non-participating basis. 
Participating policyholders have been receiving a 20% 
dividend. Returns under reinsurance arrangements are 
fixed by agreement with treaty carriers. “Rates 
charged,” the examiners reported, “are in accordance 
with those authorized by the rating bureaus in the 
states in which the company operates.” 


Retention and Reinsurance 


As of the date of the examination the company, which 
in 1942 collected net premiums of $152,936, was assum- 
ing only auto fire risks which are reinsured with an 
authorized company. The reinsurer indemnifies the 
company for 90% of the loss sustained by the company 
in excess of $2,500 but not to exceed $90,000. An over- 
lying policy with the same reinsurer assumes 90% of 
the risk over $2,500 but not to exceed $10,000. 

Anticipating that risks other than auto would be ac- 
cepted, a contract was in force indemnifying the com- 
pany for $400,000 in excess of $7,500 for other cover- 
ages. 

The company had a contract with the National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Company by which the com- 
pany will reinsure the National Retailers Mutual’s risks 
providing the National Retailers Mutual retains an 
amount on the same risk equal to 200% of the amount 
ceded to the company. 
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COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN'S Inter-Insurance 


Exchange, San Pedro, California 
Now Operating 


The Commercial Fishermen’s Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, which received its license from the California 
Insurance Department on September 10, is now actively 
operating. The new reciprocal exchange commenced 
business with contributed surplus funds of $100,000 
and writes marine, fire and automobile lines. 

Operations of the new exchange are managed by the 
Commercial Fishermen’s Fraternal Society, Inc., as 
attorney-in-fact, the officers of which are: president, 
Mate Bakovic; vice president, Andrew Xitco; and sec- 
retary, Joseph A. Platisha. The board of governors of 
the exchange are as follows: M. Bakovic, A. Xitco, T. 
Marinkovich, R. Dragich, A. Bonzanich, D. Misetich, 
K. Gradis, J. Mardesich, V. Marinkovich. 


FACTORY Insurance Association, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
To Expand Underwriting Capacity 


A move which has been a matter of speculation for 
many months and which will add substantially to the 
underwriting capacity of the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation became a reality last month when member com- 
panies of the F.I.A. formally approved the applications 
for membership made by eleven companies presently 
associated with the Western Sprinkled Risk Association. 
This expansion was made possible when the three re- 
gional F.I.A. groups were consolidated into a nation- 
wide organization on July 1. At that time the constitu- 
tion was changed eliminating board affiliations as a 
requirement for membership, thus making non-board 
companies eligible for participation. 

The companies granted membership are: Firemen’s 
of Newark and its associated companies, Concordia, 
Girard, Milwaukee Mechanics and National Ben- 
Franklin; Pearl Assurance and its associate, Eureka- 
Security ; American Equitable of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds Group; Northern Insurance of New York; 
Standard Fire of New Jersey; and Potomac Insurance 
Company. Admittance of these companies which assume 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company 


Home Office me Orlando, Florida 








When you’re 
in Pittsburgh 
STOP AT 


the 
HOTEL 


_ PITTSBURGHE! 


Hub of Pittsburgh war activity —head- 
quarters for the Nation's “Busy People”, 
the big, new PITTSBURGHER is 
more than ever 1st choice of men and 
women who want to get things done! 


400 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
ALL WITH BATH & RADIO 


Singles $3.30 to $4.40 Doubles $5 to $6.50 


AKNOTT HOTEL | Jf Jos.F Duddy, Mar. 



























FACTORY INSURANCE ASS'N—Continued 

more than half of the writings of the Western Sprinkled 
Risk Association makes necessary the liquidation of that 
organization and absorption of its business by the F.1.A, 
All of these changes will become effective on January 


1, 1944. 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL Fire 


Insurance Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Examined 


An examination by the Wisconsin Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, made as of De- 
cember 31, 1942, and covering period since previous 
examination as of December 31, 1937, confirms the 
company’s sound financial position. Department exam- 
iners credit the company with additional surplus of 
$4,139 compared with that reported at the year end, 
and placed total admitted assets at $9,595,319, liabilities 
at $5,940,944 (including a general voluntary reserve of 
$430,000 ), leaving surplus to policyholders exclusive of 
the voluntary reserve of $3,654,375. Examiners found 
during their review of the company’s operations that 
it is ably managed, investments are made on a conserva- 
tive basis, and fair and equitable treatment is accorded 
claimants and policyholders. 


Reinsurance 


The company has reciprocal reinsurance contracts 
with over thirty other mutual fire insurance companies, 
so a widespread and convenient distribution of risk is 
possible. Examiners also pointed out that it “adopted 
a policy of limiting the maximum risk which it will 
accept from reinsuring companies to $12,000 on build- 
ings of fireproof construction with correspondingly 
lower limits for buildings of less fire resistive construc- 
tion. Under a pool arrangement it also participates in 
catastrophe contracts issued by the American Mutual 


‘Reinsurance Company to companies other than the 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, 
the Hardware Mutual Insurance Company of Minne- 
sota, and to itself, to the extent of the issuing company’s 
net retention, but not in excess of $25,000. 

“In addition to its regular reinsurance facilities the 
company has excess catastrophe contracts providing 
protection against unusual losses by tornado under 
concurrent contracts with Lloyds and American Mutual 
Reinsurance Company and against unusual motor vehicle 
losses under a contract with the American Mutual Re- 
insurance Company. Supplementary concurrent con- 
tracts covering all hazards except motor vehicle with 
Lloyds and American Mutual Reinsurance Company 
provide additional protection for 95 per cent of the first 
$400,000 of loss in excess of the $200,000 net retention 
of the company on any one occurrence. Should any 
one loss exceed $600,000, concurrent second excess con- 
tracts with Lloyds and American Mutual Reinsurance 
Company provide that the Hardware Dealers bear the 
first $200,000 of such excess, while the reinsurers 
agree to bear the succeeding $400,000. 
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Dividend Plan 


The company has for a number of years divided its 
pusiness into four dividend paying classifications, A, B, 
¢, and D, as defined in previous examination reports, 
and has been consistently declaring dividends of 40 per 
cent on Class A, 30 per cent on Class B, 20 per cent on 
(lass C, and no dividend on Class D. Dividends since 
April 21, 1943 have been in accordance with these classi- 
fications : 

CLASS A. 

|. Office buildings, buildings or contents of banks, 
hardware or implement risks and sheet metal shops 
operated in conjunction therewith, when situated in 
towns with or without fire protection. 
2. Buildings or contents of creameries, cheese factories, 
salesrooms or repair shops, hospitals, sanatoriums, 
dwellings and private outbuildings, when situated in 
towns with fire protection. 

CLASS B. 
|. Buildings or contents of schools, churches, and pub- 
lic buildings when situated in towns with or without 
fire protection. 

2. Buildings or contents of creameries, cheese factories, 
printing establishments, book binderies, automobile 
filling stations, and all other risks when situated in 
towns having fire protection, except those risks classi- 
fied 299 or in the 300, 400 or 500 National Board series 
covering manufacturing specials not specifically men- 
tioned in this paragraph. 

3. Buildings or contents of public garages, automobile 
salesrooms or repair shops, hospitals, sanatoriums, 
dwellings and private outbuildings when situated in 
towns having no fire protection. 

CLASS C. 

All other risks, buildings or contents, not qualifying 
for Class A or B. 

Reference to FIRE, EXTENDED COVERAGE or 
WINDSTORM is construed to include the items listed 
following each such coverage, as follows : 

FIRE (including smoke and smudge, U. & O., rent 
or rental value, leasehold interest, profits and tuition). 

EXTENDED COVERAGE (including U. & O., 
rent, rental value, leasehold interests, profits, and 
tuition). 

WINDSTORM (also Tornado, Cyclone and Hail 
including U. & O., rent, rental value, leasehold inter- 
ests, profits, and tuition). 

The Canadian classification is substantially the same, 
except that “Building or contents of dwellings and 
private outbuildings when situated in towns with fire 
protection” is set up separately as Classification AA 
under the fire group instead of being included in Class 
A as in the United States classification. 

Dividends under the foregoing classifications are as 
follows : 


United States 


1. On FIRE, Class A risks, to the extent of 40% of 
the premium collected; on FIRE, Class B risks, to the 
extent of 30% of the premium collected ; and on FIRE, 
Class C risks, to the extent of 20% of the premium 
collected ; 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The order is telegraphed from the bridge. 


Below decks, without delay, the order is 
put into action. Trained men and power- 
ful engines are ready. And with a deep- 


ened hum, the ship drives forward .. . 


The Pearl American companies are ready 
to put your requirements into motion. 
Ready with a talented crew, versed in 
every detail of sound underwriting. 
Ready with a nation-wide organization 
of more-than-ample financial strength. 
Ready to respond with the speed that 
comes only from unhampered independ- 


ence of thought and action. 


Progressive agencies will want to inves- 


tigate the exceptional opportunities we 


offer. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AGA 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 









CLEVELAND, 314 BULKLEY BLDG. CINCINNATI, 1417 CAREW TOWER 
PHILADELPHIA, 525 CHESTNUT ST. CHICAGO, 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 200 BUSH STREET 
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When Victory 
is Won 


Startling developments in aviation, television, elec- 
tronics, synthetics, metallurgy and architecture will 
mean better living for all. Insurance will play a big 
part in these developments because credit will be 
required and insurance always goes hand-in-hand with 
credit. 


But Victory must first be won. Every American on 
the home front should do everything possible to help 
win the war. We urge you again to continue buying 
all the War Bonds that you possibly can. 





THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . . ° . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Py ° . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ° DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ° . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








\ 


— 
Ixeurancn; Conant 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


¢ 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL—Continued 

2. On EXTENDED COVERAGE, on WIND. 
STORM and on MOTOR VEHICLES coverages, 
to the extent of 30% of the premium collected; 

3. On SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, on RIOT, CIVIL 
COMMOTION and EXPLOSION, on INLAND 
MARINE and on AIRCRAFT coverages, to the ex- 
tent of 20% of the premium collected ; 

4. On EARTHQUAKE there shall be no unab- 


sorbed premium returned in the form of a dividend. 
Canada 


1. On FIRE, Class AA risks, to the extent of 40% 
of the premium collected ; on FIRE, Class A risks, to the 
extent of 35% of the premium collected ; on FIRE, 
Class B risks, to the extent of 30% of the premium 
collected ; and on FIRE, Class C risks, to the extent of 
25% of the premium collected ; 

2. On EXTENDED COVERAGE, on WIND- 
STORM and on MOTOR VEHICLES coverages, to 
the extent of 30% of the premium collected ; 

3. On SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, on RIOT, CIVIL 
COMMOTION and EXPLOSION, on INLAND 
MARINE and on AIRCRAFT coverages, to the ex- 
tent of 20% of the premium collected ; 

4. On EARTHQUAKE tthere shall be no unab- 
sorbed premium returned in the form of a dividend. 


IOWA MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
DeWitt, lowa 


Absorbs Monarch Mutual 


The Monarch Mutual Insurance Association of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was reinsured and absorbed by 
the lowa Mutual Insurance Company of DeWitt, lowa, 
effective September 30, 1943. 

The Monarch Mutual, formed in 1937 to write full 
coverage automobile insurance, had been under the 
management of the Iowa Mutual since January 1, 1943. 
Its financial statement as of September 30, 1943 showed 
total admitted assets of only $12,103. Unearned pre- 
miums on policies outstanding at that date amounted 
to approximately $10,000. 


LINCOLN Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Offer Made for Stock Control 


The board of directors of the Lincoln Fire Insurance 
Company of New York has submitted to stockholders 
an offer received from Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, 
Virginia, for the purchase of all of the preferred stock 
and all or anv part of the common stock at $5 per 
share. The offer for the preferred stock, now owned 
by American Reserve Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., was made on behalf of American Fidelity & 
Casualty Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
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In connection with this offer, stockholders were also 
notified of a special meeting to be held early in December 
0 vote upon a proposal to increase the capital stock 
from $210,000 to $250,000 to comply with the New 
York Insurance Laws and to approve revision of the 
ompany’s title to American Fidelity Fire Insurance 
Company. The required capital increase will be effected 
by a change in the par value of the 10,000 preferred 
shares from $1 to $5 each, and concurrently the pur- 
chaser of the preferred stock has agreed to make a sur- 
Jus contribution of $90,000. The dividend on the new 
preferred stock will be increased to 70 cents per annum, 
cumulative, representing 5% of the total amount paid-in, 
and the amount payable on redemption or liquidation 
will be $14 per share, the exact amount per share con- 
tributed by the preferred stock. 

The financial statement of the Lincoln Fire Insur- 
ance Company as of October 9, 1943, appears here- 
alter : 


Assets 
$26,253.40 





U. S. Government Bonds .............. 200,000.00 
EE a eee ee 5,865.50 
NE isnt rial a helps ilar, ale tacts aes 40,434.76 
TE 2 i cvc dented seks cate wins 2,026.00 
es FICIG Ml ESCIOW . oo. ccc ccceens 3,000.00 
Interest Due and Accrued .............. 213.74 
$277 793.40 
Liabilities 
ee, Te Sone re $500.00 
Reserve for Expenses ...............-. 2,200.00 
Reserve for Taxes on Real Estate ...... 8,600.00 
*Reserve for Dividends ............... 1,250.00 
i  éccakekaceenivocwne ns 2,582.71 
Ec Uwienrd anes eiehes ie ke kia mee 210,000.00 
EEE SOE Ee SAR per eee 52,660.69 
$277 793.40 


* On preferred stock. 
t 10,000 shares of preferred stock, par value $1, entitled to liquidation or 
mation to $5.25 per share; and 40,000 shares of common stock, par value 


MID-STATES Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


The Illinois Insurance Department, on October 25th, 
made public its report of examination regarding the 
operations and financial condition of the Mid States 
Insurance Company. The examination, covering the 
period April 15, 1941 to and including June 30, 1943, 
disclosed that at the latter date the company had total 
assets of $513,607 as against outstanding liabilities 
amounting to $85,058. Surplus as regards policyholders, 
$430,696, was divided, $200,000 capital and $230,696 





We're believers in “putting first things FIRST.” 
That’s why we set out long ago to do some- 
thing about the lost premiums which con- 
fronted all casualty agents as a result of the 
war. We could have taken an “attitude” that 
this is wartime and premium losses had to be 
expected. But instead, we took “action” to 
replace the lost premiums and even surpass 
them, for American Casualty Agents. During 
the past year we’ve succeeded in brightening 
the picture on our Agency Front, by winning 
enthusiasm and sales from our agents every- 


where with our policy of wartime “action.” 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


H. G. Evans, President 








net surplus. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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MID-STATES INSURANCE—Continued 

Organized as a stock casualty insurance carrier and 
licensed April 15, 1941 under and in accordance with 
the Illinois Insurance Code, the Mid States, prior to 
June 1, 1943, wrote fire and allied coverages on motor 
vehicles only. Acceptances now also include automobile 
liability and property damage in the States of Illinois 
and Michigan. 


Underwriting Practices 

Rates charged, according to Department examiners, 
are in accordance with those authorized by rating bu- 
reaus in the States in which it operates. The company’s 
business, examiners also learned, is derived from nine 
general agencies and that some agency contracts pro- 
vide for a contingent commission in addition to the 
usual rate. The company’s net retention on public lia- 
bility and property damage is $5,000 on each coverage. 
An excess catastrophe contract covers fire or windstorm 
loss over $5,000. Net premium writings for the first 
six months of 1943 were $87,956 of which $57,781 
represented auto collision lines and $7,050 auto theft 
coverages. 

The company was incorporated on February 24, 1941, 
with a paid in capital of $200,000 and surplus con- 
tribution of $100,000. Articles of incorporation were 
approved on March 15, 1941, and the company com- 
menced business May 1, 1941. 

A reinsurance agreement with the Mid-America In- 
surance Company, of Detroit, Michigan was entered 
into as of December 31, 1941, whereby the Mid-States 
Insurance Company assumed all the liabilities of the 
Mid-America Insurance Company and received assets 
in the amount of $142,492. This agreement was ap- 
proved by the Director of Insurance of the State of 
Illinois on March 16, 1942 and by the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of Michigan on March 16, 1942. 
As of February, 1942, stockholders contributed surplus 
of $112,963. 

In February, 1943, a dividend of $25,000 was de- 
clared and paid to stockholders. No other dividend has 
been declared since the organization of the company. 
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The war dog is taught three cardinal commands, which are “heel,” "sit 
and “down,” by his trainér who is instructed never to be cruel to his charge, 
but firm and stern. Following the basic principle that all dogs are anxious 
to please, dogs are praised when they obey. When being commended, the 
dog is called by name, but his name is never used when he is scolded. 


Commands may be given by word of mouth or merely by movement of 
the hand so that the dog can be controlled by his guide in any situation. 
When the dog has fully mastered the cardinal commands, he is taught others 
so that he becomes a very flexible and useful soldier when on sentry duty 
or when used to accompany men on patrol missions. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly to our agents and 





NATIONAL Fire Group, ’ 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Official Staff Promotion 


Vice President and Secretary H. B. Collamore was 
elected executive vice president of the National Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford at the regular meeting 
of the board of directors held November 15th. He suc- 
ceeded Sidney T. Maxwell whose voluntary resignation 
and retirement under the company’s retirement plan 
took effect on that date. Mr. Maxwell, however, con- 
tinues as a member of the finance committee and di- 
rector of the companies of the group. 

Mr. Collamore, who has been associated with the 
National for a period of about thirty years, was elected 
a director of the company on October 18, and is now 
a director of all companies of the National Fire Group. 
He will also become executive vice president of the 
other companies of the group, which he has served as 
vice president and secretary. 

Directors, at the same meeting, promoted Cameron 
Winslow to the position of vice president and treasurer 
of the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 
Mr. Winslow has been treasurer of the National Fire 
Group companies since 1940, which office he will retain. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Association 


Fire Insurance Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Dividend to Policyholders 


The board of directors of New Jersey Manufacturers 
Association Fire Insurance Company has declared the 
regular 20% dividend, and extra 5% dividend, and a 
special extra 5% dividend, or a total of 30% on net 
premiums received on policies written between January 
1, 1943 and March 31, 1943, both inclusive. 

Approval of the three dividends has been received 
from the Department of Ranking and Insurance. 


CARDINAL COMMANDS 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 
Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Protection Since 1883 


to prospective agents.) 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Fire Association, 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


The Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, the 
largest general writing mutual fire carrier in the United 
States, possessed admitted assets on December 31, 1942 
of $11,711,649 compared with liabilities of $8,575,843, 
leaving surplus to policyholders of $3,135,806, according 
to the regular year-end examination report prepared 
by the Washington Insurance Department. 

Authorized nationwide and in Canada, the net pre- 
mium volume of the company in 1942 totaled $8,062,166, 
of which five-sixths represented purely fire coverage, 
the balance comprising allied fire lines. A summary of 
underwriting experience for the ten year period 1933 
to 1942 inclusive, prepared by the examiners, revealed 
that the company had an average loss ratio for the 
period, exclusive of loss adjustment expenses, of 34.54%, 
the most favorable year being 1935 with a loss ratio of 
31.76% and the least favorable year being 1933 with 
a ratio of 37.62%. 


ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
New Director—Dividend 


Directors of the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company at the last quarterly meeting elected W. H. 
Oppenheimer to membership on the board succeeding 
the late C. H. Bigelow. Mr. Oppenheimer is a member 
of the law firm of Oppenheimer, Hodgson, Brown, 
Donnelly & Baer in St. Paul. 

Directors also declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $2 per share and an extra of $2 per share bringing 
total dividends for 1943 to $10 per share, the rate main- 
tained since 1941. 


UNITED RETAIL MERCHANTS Underwriting 


Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Ceased Business 


The United Retail Merchants Underwriting Associ- 
ation retired from business as of August 31, 1943. Di- 
rect policies were cancelled pro rata as of that date and 
were rewritten in the Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

These two reciprocal institutions operated under 
virtually the same management with O. D. Hauschild 
as president of both attorney-in-fact corporations. The 
United Retail Merchants had approximately 400 sub- 
scribers on December 31, 1942 and premium deposits 
received in 1942 were $32,179. Total assets at the year 
end were $58,533. liabilities $13,855 and aggregate sur- 
plus funds $44,678. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1943 








HERE’S A TESTED PLAN 
TO BOOST YOUR PREMIUM INCOME! 


Look into the unusual opportunities offered by this 

strong multiple-line participating company. 
AMICO agents are continually leading the field with new, 
broader forms of insurance. Insurance men who have 
taken advantage of the AMICO plan have boosted their 
premium income, and are selling more insurance to pres- 
ent policyholders and developing a substantial volume 
of business from a growing market of new prospects. 


AMICO gives you more sales ammunition. AMICO sales plans 
and tested advertising material bring you every opportunity to 
develop more business and help you meet successfully local con- 
ditions in your community. 


Here's a list of some of the direct sales-promotion pieces offered 
to AMICO agents: 

Direct Mail Campaigns 

Stuffer Letters 

Newspaper Advertising Mats 

Radio Spot Announcements 

Booklets and Folders 

Property and Automobile Owners’ “Sales-Getters” 

AMICO has helped aggressive agents increase their agency plant 
by keeping them ahead of the field. It always has returned sub- 
stantial dividend savings to participating policyholders at the 
end of each premium. (This is a real help to you at renewal 
time.) And AMICO has an outstanding record for prompt and 
equitable payment of losses. 


FIND OUT about the AMICO franchise in your community. 
Just write on your letterhead today. 


Warning Posters 

Blotters 

Inserts and Other Sales Pieces 
Monthly Sales Pointers 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jomes S. Kemper, President 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 





Chicago (40): Sheridan at Lawrence; New York (17): 342 Madison; Phila- 
delphia (7): 12 South [2th Street; Boston (16): 260 Tremont; Atlanta f3): 
41 Exchange Place; Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Insurance Bldg.; Buffalo 
(3): Ellicott Square Bldg.; Los Angeles (5): 2969 Wilshire Boulevard; 
San Francisco (4): Russ Building 
A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF 
CASUALTY INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 
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followed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan AMI 
as closely as you have your production? Bon 


Do you know about the new Treasury Department : 
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see, these new quotas are based on the fact that the 
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LET’S KEEP ON Backing the Attack! * 


This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Amends Charter 


The power to write participating policies has been 
Obtained by this company through charter amendment, 
adopted at a special meeting of stockholders in Novem- 
ber. While there is no announcement that the company 
intends to issue such contracts at this time, the com- 
pany apparently considers it necessary to be ready to 
enter the field, if it should be desirable. Similar actions 
have been taken by other fire and casualty companies 
inrecent years. More than half of the premium, volume 
of the Associated Indemnity Corporation, acquired by 
the American Auto in 1943, has been on a participating 


basis. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENT Mutual Casualty 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Reinsures Predecessor 


Ths company has reinsured the American Inde- 
pendent Beneficial Association of Philadelphia, which 
had been under the same management. The new com- 
pany was licensed April 5, 1943, after meeting statutory 
requirements, including a certification that it had assets 
of $50,000. It is licensed to transact all forms of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, including a funeral benefit 
not exceeding $100. 


ANCHOR CASUALTY Company, 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Adds Fidelity and Surety—Building Purchased 


A complete fidelity and surety department will be 
opened by this company about January 1, 1944, under 
the direction of Donald D. Jenne. Mr. Jenne is well 
known in insurance circles as author and publisher of 
the “Surety-Master,” a reference system on fidelity and 
surety coverages. All casualty lines will be transacted 
by the company, with the addition of the bonding de- 
partment. 

The company has purchased the Midway Office 
Building for occupancy in 1944 as a home office. The 
building is located on University Avenue, on the line 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and comprises about 
34,000 square feet. 
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ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY Corporation, 


San Francisco, California 
Capital Increase 


By action of the board of directors, the Associated 
Indemnity Corporation of San Francisco has increased 
its capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000, through trans- 
fer of $250,000 from surplus. Chairman of the Board 
L. H. Mueller states that net surplus and contingent 
reserve now exceed $2,200,000. Control of the com- 
pany, and the affiliated Associated Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, was acquired in August, 1943, by 
the American Automobile Insurance Company of St. 
Louis. 


CENTRAL MUTUAL PLATE GLASS Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Change of Name 


By charter amendment this company has changed its 
name to La Salle Mutual Casualty Company, effective 


October 28, 1943. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Acquires Office Property 


The twenty-nine-story tower office building at 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has been purchased 
from the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany by the Continental Casualty Company and its affili- 
ate, the Continental Assurance Company, for future 
home office use. The reported cash price for the fee 
and building was $5,350,000. The building was erected 
in 1924 at a cost of over $15,000,000, and contains 400,- 
000 feet of rentable space. It will be known as the 
Continental Companies Building. Because it is now 
almost wholly rented, the transfer of the Continental’s 
offices will extend over several years, probably requiring 


' more than a third of the rentable area when the removal 


has been completed. 
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GENERAL INSURANCE Corporation, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Reinsures Lloyds—Contribution to Surplus 


The General Insurance Corporation of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has made an agreement to reinsure the assets 
and liabilities of Lloyds Guarantee Assurance, Dallas, 
Texas. J. H. Abright, formerly vice president of the 
Traders and General Insurance Company, has been 
elected executive vice president, and will be in active 
charge of the company’s operations, with principal of- 
fices at 401 Guardian Life Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Through a cash contribution of $150,000, the surplus 
of this company has been increased from $50,000 to 
$200,000 as of October 31, 1943. The company began 
business in June, 1943, with paid-in capital of $200,000 
and paid-in surplus of $50,000. It is sponsored by indi- 
viduals active in the management of Associated Em- 
ployers Lloyds. 

The charter was amended to include fidelity and 
surety lines at the same time that the additional con- 
tribution to surplus was made. The company had pre- 
viously been authorized to write general casualty, fire 
and marine lines. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Company, 


Dallas, Texas 
Retires 


This company did not apply in 1943 for a renewal of 
its license to do business in Texas. The company has 
been inactive since March, 1941, when its business was 
reinsured in the Traders and General Insurance Com- 
pany. 


LLOYDS GUARANTEE Assurance, 


Dallas, Texas 
Reinsured 


See article on General Insurance Corporation, Fort 
Worth, Texas, above. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Debentures Purchased 


A major step in the settlement of remaining obliga- 
tions arising out of the former mortgage guarantee 
business has been accomplished through retirement 
of a substantial part of outstanding debentures guar- 
anteed by the Maryland as to interest only to December 
1, 1953. Of fourteen debenture corporations originally 
formed, ten had exhausted their assets through the pur- 
chase of debentures, leaving $4,600,750 of debentures 
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outstanding with no possibility of recovery except on the 
guaranty of interest. In order to reduce its future 
charges as a result of the interest guaranty, the Mary- 
land made an immediate cash offer of $350 for each 
debenture of $700 face value, and set aside $1,750,000 
for this purpose. 

At December 31, 1942, the company was obligated 
as to both principal and interest on $1,575,977 of deben- 
tures, on which reserves had been established to cover 
all anticipated loss, and as to interest only on debentures 
of $5,953,220 face value. Nearly one-third of the latter 
figure has been retired in the current transaction. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY Insurance 
Company of New York, Newark, New Jersey 


Examined 


This company was favorably examined by the New 
York Insurance Department as of December 31, 1942, 
the report showing assets of $11,431,577, capital of 
$1,500,000 and surplus of $1,029,974. Adjustments 
made by the examiner in assets and liabilities produced 
a net reduction of $140,912 in the surplus reported by 
the company at the same date. The status of the former 
mortgage guarantee business, discontinued in 1929, was 
carefully reviewed, and the total reserve was increased 
$150,145. An equity of $632,000 in liability loss re- 
serves of $3,133,642 was calculated following a review 
of claim files. The reserve figure is established on a 
Schedule ““P” formula basis. 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Capital Increase 


This company increased its capital stock to $300,000 
through a stock dividend of $100,000 being distributed 
to stockholders. A cash dividend of 3% was also 
declared. 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Engages L. F. Beck 


Lester F. Beck, chief, Insurance Division, Office of 
Procurement and Material, Navy Department, has ac- 
cepted a position as operating vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company, and will supervise the 
general operations of the company under the direction 
of H. L. Van Horn, newly appointed executive vice 
president. Mr. Beck assumed his new post on December 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A NAME 
MENTIONED WHEREVER 
THE STABILITY OF 
INSURANCE IS 
DISCUSSED 


Established 1897 








CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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“ALL ELSE 
BEING EQUAL 


Underlying the purpose of buying talk- 
ing space to tell the world how good 
we are is the desire to secure more 
agents and increase representation and 
volume. 


Admittedly we sometimes wonder what 
to say when we stop to consider how 
many fine casualty companies we can 
count as competition. What have we 
that they haven't? To be frank, that 
stumps us. It is interesting to note that 
the great bulk of our agents who were 
with us all through our early growth, 
are still in there pitching for us. Perhaps 
we have been attentive to little things 
as well as big things. Perhaps we have 
been friendly and helpful. And, all else 
being equal, our friends do not forget 
this interest—they continue to go along 
with us and an increasing number of 
new agents become acquainted, to our 
mutual advantage. 


It does pay to know Bituminous. 


Assets over $10,500,000 


wous Ca 
Bre RPORATION ALTy 


ROCK ISLAND = ILLENOUS 








PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY—Continued 
Ist. He has had long experience in the business, and was 
formerly assistant counsel of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, then counsel of National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. Since 1942 he has served 
successively as chief of the insurance divisions for both 
the War and Navy Departments. 





POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 





























. ° Admit! 
Reinsures Pathfinder Life Agerey 
Airline 
"™.: . “¢ Autom 
This company has reinsured the Pathfinder Life In- § viati 
surance Company of Grand Island, Nebraska, following § (onh 
approval by the District Court of Grand Island. Editor 
. Feder: 
Finan’ 
Fire I 
TEXAS LLOYDS, a 
Insur: 
Waco, Texas insur 
Insur: 
Mut 
i utu: 
Organized io 
‘ Opera 
This Lloyds is transacting full coverage automobile, 7 
liability and fire insurance. It was licensed May 20, Opera 
1943, with a guaranty fund of $80,000. D. T. Hicksis§ jy 
" Ime t2 Mut 
attorney-in-fact. - 
Publi 
Secur 
Semi 
Socia 
Stock 
UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company, Unde 
Tacoma, Washington Wart 
Examined 
oun — m o . d 
The states of California, Idaho and Washington have § }i@® 
filed a report of examination of this company made as § Real, 
of December 31, 1942, covering the preceding three  Subr. 
years. During this period the company considerably Bebe 
increased its operations, in large part through the ac- 
ceptance of compensation and liability business under 
the War Department Comprehensive Insurance Rating poy 
Plan. This growth was reported by the examiners inj 4¢¢h 
their summary comments as follows: “The company Agen 
. wn . . . . T 
during the three year period covered by this examination J 4%er 
increased its admitted assets by slightly more than 4ger 
100%, but during the same period increased the ratio Auta 
of ‘surplus as regards policyholders’ to admitted assets, B ‘Aut 
from 31.41% to 31.65%, on the basis of the companys Avis 
filed statement, and to 33.80% on the basis of exam- § Bet 
. ’ P pice ~ . i 
iners’ statement as of December 31, 1942. The financial § Bi 
statement of the report is indicative of the sound finan- al 
cial condition of the company. The examination of the J Bon 
claim files indicated that the company was equitable and J Brit 
prompt in the settlement of valid claims.” a 
The examiners increased the company’s surplus by J ep. 
$152,549 through various adjustments, principally on 
minor, Assets were fixed as $6,051,390, and surplus to M 
policyholders, including capital of $600.000, at $2,044; 8 
725. A reserve for contingencies of $50,000 is main- = 
tained. The report is favorable. Con 
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COMPLETE INDEX 


From May 1943, 


EDITORIALS 


Admitted Assets 
Aggregates and Averages 
Airline Insurance ......... 


Aviation Outlook 

Compensation Developments 
Compensation Rating Plans 

Editors’ Corner, The 

Federal Regulation 

Financial Statement Figures ...... 


Te BOOB TERPOTIOMED ccccccccccccccceoovceces ¢e6eses~ 
Indictment Dismissed 
Insurance Company Groupe .......cccccccccccces Moc eeeee 
Insurance a Rallying Point 
Insurance under the Microscope 
Loss Reserve Development . 
Mutual Investments .. 
EE cawrwe Ce pededeetneeteetess oeaeenseedete o3 
Operating Expenses—Stock Fire 
ff. "epee eee eee Nov. 
Mutual Fire and Casualty 
Operating Results—Stock Casualty .............eeeeeeeee 
Stock 
Mutual Casualty Companies ee en in 
OO OS ’May 
IEEE een Cececccsccecoecsoccoes May 
Public Relations Jov. 
Security Market Trends 
Semi-Annual Results 
Social Security Bill 
Stock Index, Best’s 
Underwriting by Classes—Stock Casualty 
en acct seas bibesareteteet priveaeasuien 
Wartime Fire Losses ............ héea be ides e000 sn000ssn00NTe 


LEGAL 


Judge Says, The—Sidney A. Wilson 

Ownership of “Expirations”—C. G. 

Real Party in Interest—M. Randall Gareaee 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act—Wilbur E. Benoy 
Subrogation—John McFlreavy, or. ....-.cccccsccccccccccsees July 
Subrogation or Loan—David A. Ticktin Sept. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Accident & Health Developments 
Accident and Health in Wartime—Harold R. 
Ad Men Meet 
Agency and Home Office News 
Agency Management Problems—C. G. Hallowell 
Agency Public Relations—David A. North .........ccecceeeed June 
Agency Qualification—N.A.I.A. Committee 
Alienated Premises Coverage Granted 
Auto Fleet Rate Agreement, Illinois Asks 
Auto Fleet Rate Developments, Tllinois 
Auto Prospects—W. @. Keating 
Aviation Insurance. The Future of—H. Ff. Somerville 
Rack to Fundamentals—Dean Charles M. Thomnson 
Be Ready for General Winter—Amos F. Neyhart 
Biddle Opposes Pending Bills 
OE SE ME icc bi incscdvcceseticeesine cues Dec. 
Boiler Rate Action. N. Y. Postpones 
ee OD UN CURE ooo. 5c kane ns 0d 6ceccecsecncsressade 
Boiler Rift Widens 
British Aviation Insurance- 
Building Code Revised 
Canada Reduces War Damage Rates ........ccccccceeeecces 
Cargo Lines, Limitation of WSA on 
CP.C.U. Examination Answers—American Institute 
Part T!—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Classification of Admitted Assets—Mutual Casualty 
Mutual Fire Ang. 
gOS ee ee erat: 
Stock Fire 
Meeting 
Company Dev elopments = S 
Compensation Actions Considered, New York 
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to Date, Inclusive 


Compensation Actions, Texas Announces 
Compensation Premiums Waived, Overtime Sep 
Compensation Rating Plans—Casualty Research Committee. “May 35 
Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy June 53 
Consumer UOpinion—Curtis Publishing Company .... 
Contacts—£. L. Coman . 
Do You Know? .... 
Do They Know They’ re. Coinsurers ?—Fireman’s Fund 

Record 
Federal Bonds, “Surety Limits on 
Federal Probe ..... 
Federal Probe . 
Federal Threat Stirs Mutuais 
Financial Problems of Prepayment Plans—Louis H. Pink. 
Fire Insurance Experience 
Fire Insurance Rates 
Fire Losses ... 
Fire Loss Adjustment—H. E. Stokes 
Fire Policy, Proposed Texas Standard +. 
haa 2 of Aviation Insurance, The—H. F. * Somerville 
Good Neighbor Looks to Health, A—Dr. F. M. Jones 
Go Slow on Social Security—Gerhard Hicechfeld 
Government Insurance “Savings”—Cravens-Dargan Review: : 
Hartford Companies Aid OPA 
Health, A Good Neighbor Looks to—Dr. F. M. 
Help Win the War—/J. M. Thomas 
High Pressure Selling—Lewia C. Brownson J 
Holding the Lines on the Home Front—David A. North .... 
How to Guard Renewals—C, J. Faulkner J 
How to Handle the Price Factor—Fd Shanks 
Illinois Asks Auto Fleet Rate Agreement 
Insurance is Essential—W. B. To ° 
Insurance Research—Ralph H. Blanchard 
Insurance Stock Quotations—First Boston Corp. 
Insurance Survey—Curtis Publishing Company 
Insurance War Effort—Roy L. Davis 
Interstate Rating—Caawalty Advisory Committee 
Liability Coverage for Farms 
Liability Insurance, Trends of—Graham eteape 
Limitation of WSA on Cargo Lines 
Limited Polictes—Paul F. Jones 
Listen—Goodyear News 
Look to the Future—Gregg L. Neel 
Marine Insurance—Henry H. Reed 
McCormack Attacks Compensation Rating 
McCormack Re-states Tennessee Objectives 
Medical Care Insurance—louis H. Pink 
Money and Securities—Calvin A. Soriero 
Money and Securities Policy—War Damage Corp. 
Motor Facts . 
Mutuals, Federal Threat Stirs 
N.A.LA. Annual Meeting 
N.A.LA. Public Relations—Averell Broughton 
A Neighborhood Business—Robert P. Rarbour 
New Sales Opportunities—Francis W. Potter 
ww York Compensation Actions Considered 

. Y. Fire Contracts’ Blanket Endorsement 
N Y. Postpones Boiler Rate Action 
Odd Accident Causes—H. 0. Wuelfing 
One for Ripleyv—W. A. Nicholas 
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Aetna Fire Group, Hartford 


. Department Moved) .......June 83 

Allied Fire, Utica 

(Preferred Stock Retired) ........ July 8 
Allied Underwriters, Dallas 

(Ordered Liquidated) ............ Oct. 87 
American Automobile Fire, St. Louis 

(New Lines Ready) ............ --July 91 
American Automobile, St. Louis 

(Amends Charter) ..........cceee- Dec. 91 
American comunity. Reading 

(Issues Rig 


(Additional , ee Compieted) July BL 
EE eee 
American O adew Indemnity, tion 


PEE sic ticeeeeneeene ooeee dune 
American Hospital, “San ‘Antonio 
(Capital ImcTease) .....ccccccccece July 


American Independent Mutual, Philatelpnia 
(New Company) Oct. 87 
(Reinsures Predocésoses er errr = 91 

American Motorists Fire, Chicago 


EE OR c. 83 
American Motors Mutual, vinnnenne 

DT SED Sntccucpseeussoews ay 
American Re-Insurance, New York" 

Pras eccocconshag. TS 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul 

IE 4:6:60.00%.64604-6406000000 May 107 

SUE DONVOEOEED cocccccscccccce Nov. 103 

(Adds Fidelity and Surety)....... Dec. 91 
Associated Fire & Marine, San Francisco 

(Stock Control Offer) ......... ---Aug. 63 
Associated Hospital, New York 

Benefits ts Increased) Lphetenecs rece July 49 


Associated Companies, San Francisco 
eorgnase COREE) cccccccccccccccechg. 1 
Sold to American Auto) ........ 
(Increases Directorate) 
Associated Indemnity, San Francisco 
(Capital INCREASE) ...0.ccccccccces Dec. 91 
Associated Reciprocal, New York 
(U. & O. Extension) ..............June 88 


Mid-Year wugerey) nT pianist 103 
Atlantic Insurance, Dalla 
i tiahb a eeikhhes waned Aug. 73 


Bankers Fire & Marine, Birmingham 


(Boykin Elected President) cooce Oct. 7 
Boston Insurance, Boston 

(Hedge Deceased) ............+....-May 99 

(Staff Advancements) ............) Vov. 95 


Butchers’ Mutual Casualty, New York 
a & T. Ju 


(Writes O. L. bdNeNSSRCOCCRSS ne 89 
Camden Fire, Camden 

ere July 83 
Ca feat Casualty, Washington 

Oras ee-eeMay 107 
Car and General, New York 

EE cniccsersoescnecis -...JdJune 89 


Carolina Casualty, 
(New Company) . 
(Begins Business) . 

Carolina Insurance, Wiimington 


Burlington 





aa May 99 
Central Mutual Plate Glass, Chicago 

CCmONEO CF Name) 2 .cccccccccscss Dec. 91 
Central Surety and Insurance, Kansas Cit 

(First Quarter Figures) .......... une 
Cheese Makers Mutual, Madison 

(Loses Appeal) ...... 0000000006006 Aug. 73 
Chicago Sy sat Chicago 

(Liquidation Progress) ........... June 90 
Citizens Casualty, New York 

CO BEF WURGS) oo ccccccccccccec. SURO Gl 
Columbia Fire, Dayton 

(Additions to Official Staff) ...... July 83 
Commercial Fishermen’s, San Pedro 

(Organization Plans) ............. ug. 63 

ss artery Oct. 79 

errr Dec. 83 
Continental Gaaweity, Chicago 

CEMERNE CRAMMER) cccceccccsccscve July 91 

(Personal Protection Policy) .....Aug. 73 

(June 30th Figures) ............ Sept. 107 

SD, ck ewcccnpuctscccessceed vov. 103 

(Relations with National Fire) ..Nov. 103 

(Acquires Office Property)........ Dec. 91 
Corroon & Reynolds, Wilmington 

ET 6h cece seth nesenecheed ly 83 
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Eagle Indemnity, New York 
(McCagg President) ........secee. Dee. 41 
Economy Auto Insurance, Freeport 
(Mid-1942 Examination) ..... +++eMay 107 


Zconomy Insurance, Columbus 
(New Company) ................sept. 103 
Emmco Insurance, South Bend 


(Capital Increase) EOS NED une 83 
= ployers Keinsurance, Kansas. Gity 
onvention Examination) ....... uly 91 
E Ve Fire, Kansas City 
(Correction N WOEHES) ccccccccccece -Aug. 63 
Evangelical Mutual, Elgin 
Be re aaa -Sept. 103 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Royal-Liverpool Representation) 
ept. 103 
(Captiald ERCPORSE) cccccccccccccsesd Nov. 95 
Excess Insurance, New York 
(Gibson, General Manager) ..... May 107 
Factory Insurance, Hartford 
(Merger Completed) July & 
(New Members) ec. 83 





Farm Bureau Mutual Fire, Columbus 
(Examination Report) ............June 83 
Farm Bureau Mutual, Columbus 


(Conn. License Amended) ........ July 92 
Farmers Automobile, Los Angeles 

CEMEMOE) soccescnsccceccceseces ly 92 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York 

(June 30th Figures) ............Sept. 107 


Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 


Adds Comp. Personal Liability) Nov. 104 
Fidelity and Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 

(Examined) ..... ooccseeMay 99 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 

(Delisting MEN Ce iceccatacecseds June 84 

(New President) .ccccccccccccsccs Nov. 95 


Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(New Director) y paneannraananees «=! 7 


(Maz Join FB. 1. Bb.) cccvccccccscces une 
General Accident, Philadelphia 

(June 30th Figures) a aie ween ae A 107 

(Adopts Comp. Liability Form).. . 88 
General Exchange, New York 

(Automobile Experience) ..... ..-Sept. 104 
General Insurance, Fort Worth 

Sy SGD oc ccccccccccececns July & 

(Reinsures Lloyds) .....-.scsesee Dec. 92 
General anenes, New York 

(Examined) ....... ccoccesmeny 166 
General Schuyler Fire, ‘Aibany 

CRNEIIED accccccccceessccccecsocce Aug. 63 
Glens "Falls Indemnity, Giens Falls 

(Official MRGOS) cccccccccccccces June 91 
Glens Falls Insurance, “Glens Falls 

(New Officials) ........... eeseeee dune 85 
Globe Indemnity, New York 

CHRSE GUATIET) nncccccccccccccccs June 91 

(Purchases Fire Company) ....... July 93 

(See Virginia Fire & Marine) ....Aug. 72 

SEED NED coven tewsnesoswe Dec. 41 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York 

(Preferred Stock Acquired)....... Nov. 96 

(Bank Loan Reduced) ........... Nov. 96 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 

(Hixamined) ..cccccccccccccccssecs Aug. 64 


Hanover Fire Insurance, New York 
(Western Department Changes) ..Nov. 97 
Hardware Dealers Mutual, Stevens Point 


CHmMMIMOG) ccccccccccccccscccccss Dec. 84 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 

(100th Anniversary) ....... posbeus July 85 
Home Insurance, New York 

(Morrow Advanced) .... ++-.-May 101 

(Block of Stock Distributed) onnee July 86 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 

(Examined) ........ pudeeeecsece Nov. 104 
Hospital Service Plan, Newark 

(Semi-Annual Statement) ........ Oct. 88 


Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(June 30th Figures) ............Sept. 108 
Industrial Insurance, Dallas 


PD. oho ecnectdebinedensescese Dec. 92 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadel mie 
(Canadian Coverage ae Dee my = 
yey BPOUOED cccccccecescccceeee ily 8 
DEMOED DVEMORE) ccccccccescceses July a 
CRUEEOE FEM) ccccccccccccccccces Oct. 79 


International Reinsurance, Philadelphia 
mg ome gl een eae 108 
Iowa Mutual, De Wi 
(Absorbs Monarch "lentes 
Ker stone Auto. Club Fire, Phiiadelphis’ ° 
rants 15% Refund) ............ Aug. 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 


ed) 
us Salle Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(See Central Mutual Plate Glass) ..Dec. 91 
Lineoln Fire, New York 


(GORGE THF COMETGE) «. cccccccccccces Dec. & 
Lloyds Guarantee, Dallas 

eS eae ec, 92 
London Guarantee & Accident, New at 

(Affiliates Examined) ............. 


Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 
(Additional Resources) ...........June § 
Loyalty Group, Newark 
(New Secretary) .......ceeeeeeeees July 87 
Maine Bonding rod Casualty, Pertiind 
(Enters Fire Field) 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia” 


(Expands Territory) ........ eoeee dune 

New Offketal) ..cccccccccccccccces June 92 

Association Member) ............ Aug. 74 
Manufacturers Fire. Philadelphia 

(Capital Increase) ... Pee 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

(Lowry Resigns) ..............+-.-dune 92 

(Official Changes) .........-eeee0+ Aug. 74 

ccatene ¥ BEBE) ccccccccccccce Oct. % 

Debentures Purchased) .......... Dec. 92 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

(Mixamined) ...cccosceese cocccecc SUM 


Meserole Group, New York 
(Pooling Arrangements Approved) .June 8 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark 


(Preferred Stock Retired) ........ July 9% 
(Official Changes) ...............-Aug. 74 
CEEEEEIED §«ccccccccencoeseccecces Dec. 93 


Mid-States Insurance, Chicago 
(Extends License enecendecens< sia 





SEED cs adacescesecesesccoese Dec. 87 
Millers National, Chicago 
(Bxamined) ...... ostccescceocdy am 
Motorists Mutual, Columbus 
CO, as 
Mutual Benefit Health, paneer 
(Examin CH006006006 5060000008 May 108 
Mutual Boiler Insurance, "Boston 
(Examined) ....... ooo Nept. 108 
Mutual Fire Insurance, “Bel Air 
(Non-Assessable Contracts) ...... Aug. 66 
National Acc. and Health, Philadelphia 
CCRSEEEE BMCTORGE) 6. ccsscsvcceoes Dec. 93 
National Fire, Hartford a 
(To Form Casualty Affiliate) Nov. 9 
(Maxwell Retiring) Nov. 98 
(New Director) ........ Nov. 98 
ee Dec. 8 
National Fire & Marine, Elizabeth 
EE ROLES 
(Improved Position) (iatadeceae® -Oct. 81 


National Insurance, Denver 
(Control Changes Hands) ........Aug. & 
National Lloyd's, Baltimore 


(General Manager aly, ule ....dune 9% 
National Mutual Casualty, Tulsa 

(Convention xaminatls sevceeeMay 100 

(First Quarter Stateme: ent } cccccecdURe 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 

(Staff Advancements) ........... -May 10 
New Amsterdam eens. Baitimore 

(Affiliate Examined) oeeee. May 100 


New Jersey Mfrs. Ass'n Fire, Trenton 
(New Officers) May 105 


(Dividend to Policy holders) saeede Dec. & 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas., Trenton 

(Elects COTE) cocsccccccccs -++-May 110 

(Dividends to Policyholders) ..... Aug. 7 

New York Central Mutual, Edmeston 

~ (Non- Assessable Policies) ........July 8 
North British & Mercantile, New York 

(New Marine =e ee 
North Central Mutual, Boone 

Change in Control are 


( 

North State Insurance, Charlotte 
(New Company) vesseeeeeeeeeees Sept, 104 
(Licensed) Nov. 9 
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Northwestern Mutual, Seattle 
(BxAMIiNEd) .cccescccceccccccccees Dec. 89 
Occidental Com mite. San Francisco 
(Change in Title) .............++-Oct. 82 
Odin Fire & sletion, Knoxville 


(See Tennessee Automobile) ..... Nov. 107 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Examined) ... etees ces Nov. 105 


Obio Insurauce, Hamilton 
(Capital Increase) ..............Sept. 105 
PED <0n0006e6.066060600006000 ct. 83 
Ohio State Fund, Columbus 
(80% Rate Reduction) ............Aug. 75 


(Annual Report) .......c.scceoss Nov. 105 
Otsego Mutual Fire, Burlington a 
(Non-Assessable Policies) ........ uly 88 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles 
Pufxtends MEEUEED cccnsrencceces June 93 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 
(Official Staff Changes) eeneeoeere ~ 3 69 
(Progress in 1943) ...........- ooo eOCe, SB 
(Enters Ocean Marine POE) c0660 “Nov. 99 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 
PEEIMOE) wocccccccce tenieeeenns Aug. 76 
(Capital Increase _ Ppererys 22 JSept. 109 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Baltimore 
(Enters New York) ......cccccees ly 93 
(Refinancing Completed) ........ Nov. 106 
(Engages L. F. Beck) ...........-. Dec. 93 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Ass’n Cas., Phila. 
(Dividend Rate Continued) ...... Nov. 107 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Ass’n Fire, Phila. 
(Policyholders’ Dividend) ....... ov. 100 
Phoenix Indemnity, ew York 
(See London Guarantee _, are . 89 
Pioneer Mutual perniencind Columbus 
(Examined) .. eoees.- Sept. 109 
Pioneer Mutual Comp. lp “Albuquerque 
|. Sai July 94 
Plymouth Insurance, 
Business Reinsured) * ‘ -Aug. 70 
Postal Life and Casualty, “Kansas. City 
(Reinsures Pathfinder Life) ...... Dec. 94 
Protective Health & Accident, Des — 
(New Comp: pany) . 109 
Public Service 


utual Casualty, ‘New York 
DEED vcswercnciesece Aug. 76 
Quincy Mutual Fire, uincy 

(Non-Assessable Pol cies) --.-Sept. 105 
Reinsurance Cor ye New York 

(Clarke Joins Staff) ..............Aug. 71 
Republic Insurance, Dallas 

(Pierce Resigns) ............. -..-Nov. 100 
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Republic Mutual Insurance, Columbus 
PEED -ccinustekawdhtesesce sed Oct. 90 
Rhode Islan Insurance, Providence 
(Ree National ag cccccce chug. @ 
See General Schuyler) ...........Aug. 63 
Royal Indemnity, New Yor 
(June 30th Figures) .............Sept. 110 


(O’Loughlin President) .......... ec. 41 
Royal Insurance, London 

(Home Office Report) Teer eee July 88 
Rural Mutual Casualty, Washington 

(Insurance Plans ay Be Revised) 

Aug. 77 

St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Pau 

(First Half Earnings) abound t. 105 

tt: DD -Sndscraseedeess eee dec. 89 

UND 40:5 4054 0h sb0dedanseune Dec. 89 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 

(McKown Retired) .............5. 87 


June 
St. Paul Mercur Indemnity, St. Paul 
(Semi-Annual Results) ...........Aug. 77 
Secured Casualty, Indianapolis 


CEE 00 00eencsesegssneces --June 94 
Security Insurance, New Haven 

(Capital Increase) ihn iies ennee pind 90 

(Joins Reinsurance Group) ry » On 





Security Taxpayers Mutual, N New ‘York 
(Adds Compensation) ............ . 91 
Seminole Surety, Lakeland 
(New Compan ---May 110 








CHBFENSE TRUK) coccccccsiccccces June 94 

— Atlantic Fire, Atlanta 
New Company) .... asscoekiag. Ti 

Standard ‘Accident Insurance, Detroit 

(Layman. General Counsel) ......Aug. 77 

June 30th Figures) .............Sept. 110 
State Automobile, Des Moines 

(Official Change) CaSSasccceees ....Aug. 78 
State Farm Fire, Chicago 

BO eee ct. 85 
State Farm Mutual, Bloomington 

DC CS rare Apr. 108 

CED ccccccessscecceseceoves Oct. 9 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 

CE SUED cc ccccasvcscoseees Oct. 86 
Swiss Reinsurance, New York 

(Staff Advancements) ............ ug. 72 
Tennessee Automobile, Knoxville 

(CREA ERCTOEEE) oc ccccsscvccccs Nov. 107 
Texas Hardware Mutual Fire, Dallas 

(Mutual Merger) ........+eeseee-NOV. 100 
Texas Lloyds, Waco 

CI, oniivys concecesctesecie Dec. 94 


YOU’LL BE WANTING... 


THIS ISSUE OF THE “NEWS” IN A FEW MONTHS TO REFER TO SOME 
ARTICLE OR EDITORIAL. THE WAY TO BE SURE IT WILL BE AVAILABLE 
IS TO KEEP IT IN A BEST BINDER. ORDER YOURS TODAY. 





Trade Union Accident, New York 


(Ldceneed) ccccccccccccccccccccccs May 111 
Transportation Insurance, “Chicago 

(Addition to Resources) .......... June 88 
Travelers Fire Insurance, eseens 

(Convention Examination) eseece Nov. 101 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 

(1940 Examination Report)...... Nov. 108 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 

(1940 Examination Report)......Nov. 108 
Truck Insurance, Los Angeles 

(Bxamined) ...ccccccccccscccccces July #4 


Underwriters at Lloyds, London 

(American Trust Fund Status).... Aug. 72 
United Mutual Fire, Boston 

(Non-Assessable Policies) ......Sept. 105 
United Pacific Insurance, Tacoma 

(Examined) Dec. 94 
United Retail Merchants, Minneapolis 

(Ceased Business) ..cccccccccccccs Dec. 89 
United States Casualty, New Yo 

(See New Amsterdam Gata ting 109 

(Semi-Annual Results) ........ ...-Aug. 78 
United States Fidelity & Guar Baitinvore 

(Commissioners Keport) ... .-May 111 

(New Extra Dividend) .. ..July 94 

(June 30th Figures) ... -Sept. 110 

(Capital Adjustment) ........... Nov. 110 
Unity Fire insurance, New York 

(Addition to Resources) .......-. -Aug. 72 
Utilities Insurance, St. Louis 

(Reinsures Lllinois Business) ...May 1 








(Financing Plans Completed) ....Aug. 
Virginia Fire & Marine, Richmond 

(CMOwW ComteGd) occccosccsvccecacces July 90 

sGiene Acquires Add’l Stock)....Aug. 72 

(Staff Changes) .....ccccccccccces Aug. 72 
Washington Assurance, New York 

(Capital Increase) .........-++++. une 88 
Washington County Fire, Washington 

(Enters New Territory) .......... June 88 
ae Fire & Sadan St. Louis 

(Capital Increase) .........+-+ee0. Aug. 72 
Wawanesa Mutual, Wawanesa 

(Hawley President) ..... 90 

(Hemmons Advanced) 86 
Western National, San Francisco 

(See rrr. Oct. 82 
Wm. Penn Fire, Philadelphia 

(Mer MOE) ccccccccccccccscccccesccs Aug. 63 

(See ’ Wattonal Insurance) ......... Aug. 69 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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The men and women of Loyalty Group are 
pledged, in their home-front effort, to make 
a contribution worthy of the gallant sacri- 
fices being made by Americans under arms, 
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HOME OFFICE + 10 PARK PLACE + NEWARK, N. J. 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters-Keystone Underwriters 
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7¥ BRANCH AND Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
a 120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 404 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal, 


Write For Complete Facts About Loyalty Group Coverage and Service 
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(COOPERATION is 
“the American W ay!” 


It’s paving the way to Victory! . . . eager cooperation be- 
tween the men who fire the guns, and fly the planes, and 
sail the ships . . . unstinting cooperation between men in 
uniform, and men and women in overalls and aprons... 
faithful cooperation between the fighting front and the 


home front. 


COOPERATION long has been a reason why foremost 
insurance companies rely on “AMERICAN RE.” Your 


company, too, will prefer “the American Way.” 


0AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHNSTREET,NEWYORK/7,N._Y. 


CASUALTY FIDELITY SURETY 





















































